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On Saturday, April 26th, will appear a SPECIAL 
DOUBLE NUMBER of the “ EXAMINER, 
with a Literary Supplement, containing an account of 
all the important publications of 1879. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES, 


— 

HE abandonment of the absurd project of a ‘mixed 
occupation of Eastern Roumelia was to be expected 

ds soon as it became evident that neither France nor 
Germany would take part in it, and our Government is 
to be congratulated on having refrained from taking a 
step, in its anxiety to save the Treaty of Berlin, which 
would probably have led to grave complications at home 
as wellas abroad. We suppose no one now doubts that the 
Bulgarians, half of their country having been made semi- 
independent, have the natural desire of securing the 
same privileges for the other half, and that they will take 
the first opportunity of fulfilling this desire. The Treaty 
of Berlin has provided for such a contingency by em- 
powering the Governor of Eastern Roumelia to call in 
Turkish troops to suppress any disturbances that might 
occur; and France and Germany, who are fortunate 
enough not to have any atrocity-mongers among their 
respective populations, naturally prefer that the costly 
and uncongenial task of putting down a Bulgarian rising 
should. be performed by Turks than by French or 
German soldiers. But the English and Austro-Hungarian 
Governments have a holy horror of a possible renewal 
of the philo-Slav agitation, which has done so much 
to cripple their Eastern policy, and to avoid it they hit 
upon the notable expedient of crushing Bulgarian aspira- 
tions by detachments from the various European armies, 
as if death were likely to be more sweet to the Bulgarian 
insurgent if it were inflicted by an Englishman or a 
Frenchman than by a Turk. Happily this plan has now 
gone into the limbo of diplomatic failures, but the diffi- 
culty it was intended to surmount remains as formidable 
as ever. If there is a rising in Eastern Roumelia after 
the departure of the Russian troops—and this is almost 
a certainty—the “prolonged” European Commission 
will, we are told, call in the Turkish army to suppress it, 
and some subtle distinction is supposed to exist between the 





employment of Turkish troops for such a purpose by the 
European Commission and by the Turkish Government. 
In the former case they would be the agents of 
“ Europe ;” in the latter of “the anti-human species of 
humanity.” It is to be feared that our Radicals will not 
appreciate this distinction. If Turks fight with Bulgarians, 
we shall again hear of Mohammedans massacring 
Christians, and our sympathies will be invoked for a 


“‘ down-trodden race,” only the more because a Conserva- 
tive English Government will, through its representative 


in the Commission, have invited Turkish troops to shoot 
down Bulgarians for rising against the rule of the 
foreigner. 


WHEN the Bourbons returned to France after Napo- 
leon’s defeat, and the old régime was. re-established, ‘it 
used to be said of them that “they had learnt nothing 
and forgotten nothing.” We are sorry to find that this 
epigram applies equally well to the senior member for 
Birmingham. In his speech on Wednesday night he still 
appealed to trade as the panacea for the evils of war, and, 
notwithstanding the terrible disappointment with which 
his theories have met ever since that first beginning of 
Universal Peace in 1851, upheld the doctrines of his 
school as staunchly as ever. To argue that if our trade 
with Russia increased our jealousy of Russia would cease 
is, of course, to assume two tremendous fallacies—the 
one that war is prevented by trade, and the other that we 
are “jealous” of Russia without cause. It would be 
difficult, probably, to make two more entirely erroneous 
statements. It would be an insult to our readers to state 
that the whole course of modern history disproves both ; 
nor should we dwell on them at all if it were not that 
such statements, and the grand but entirely vague appeal 
to history with which they are supported, show how 
singularly even superior minds can be swayed by a arti 
pris. That the arguments which Mr. Bright bases on 
our trade with India point to the advisability of giving 
up India altogether, he denies; but if they prove any- 


thing—which they do not, since he deals with exports. 


only, and not with the more important imports—they 
prove this. His crusade is directed against Gibraltar, 


Malta, Suez, and, in fact, against all those of our foreign . 
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| supposed to be “ Nihilist ” doctrines. ‘There is “ga 


stations which are not directly lucrative. But we wonder 
what would become of the trade with which Mr. Bright 
is going to introduce universal peace if we had no 
military or naval stations to protect it? 


Tue Grand Duke Michael, who returned to St. Peters- 
burg from Tiflis somewhat suddenly a few days ago, was 
summoned to the capital to take part in the discussions 
which are now going on in regard to Merve, General 
Zinovieff, the Russian Ambassador at Teheran, is also on 
his way home from Persia in obedience to a similar sum- 
mons, and it is said that he is the bearer of a treaty 


renouncing in favour of Russia all the suzerain rights which ' 


the Shah claims over the Turcomans. Both the Grand 
Duke Michael and General Zinovieff are in favour of an 
energetic movement against Merve, despite England’s 
protests ; while the authorities at St. Petersburg would 
prefer a continuance of the status quo. 


Tue Russian Government has decided to double the 
strength of the Pacific fleet. Thethree principal men-of- 
war on the Pacific station, the corvettes azdamak, 
Bayon, and Vsadnik, have left Viadivostock to return 
home, and will reach Cronstadt in the summer. ‘Their 
place has been taken by the newly-constructed corvettes 
Kreutzer, Degigit, and Jemtchoug, which have on board 
ordnance of superior power to any possessed by our 
ships in the China seas. As soon as the ice clears 
away from the Baltic the fleet will be still further in- 
creased by the ironclad frigate General. Admiral, and 
the corvettes Maesnik and Raszbointk, the three latest 
additions to the Russian navy. Thus, by the end of 
the summer, Russia will have at Viadivostock six brand- 
new men-of-war, besides the: five cruiser-steamers of the 
company she has subsidised to promote commerce 
between China and the ports on the Amour. We 
wonder how many English ships are cruising in these 
seas, and what is their offensive and defensive strength. 


WE mentioned last week the case of the Nihilist leader 
Bobochoff, who was to be tried on the 22nd for escaping 
from his place of exile in the province of Archangel. We 
now learn that the court-martial was hurried over in one 
sitting last week, and that Bobochoff was sentenced to 
be imprisoned for twenty years in the mines of Siberia. 
The prisoner was only given three hours to prepare his 
defence. 


A FURTHER development is about to take place of the 
railway system on the Asiatic confines of Russia. General 
Possiet has reported favourably on the construction of a 
line from Uralsk to Krash, a station on the Samara Oren- 
burg railway. This will be 230 miles long, and will open 
up the district of the Ural Cossacks, of which Uralsk is the 
capital. At the same time a company has been started 
under Government auspices to run a flotilla of steamboats 
between Orenburg and Uralsk, and from the latter place 
to the ports on the Caspian. The military authorities 
will consequently soon be able to despatch the Cossacks 
by rail to any part of Russia, and by steamer to Persia or 
Krasnovodsk. 


A GREAT many arrests having recently taken place at 
Warsaw and in other Polish towns, it has been asserted 
that a distinct understanding has been come to between 
the revolutionary parties of Russia and Poland, and that 
“ Nihilism ” has now extended to the latter country, We 
believe this assertion to be a mistake. The majority of 
Polish patriots have not entered into such a compact ; 
nor can they be said to entertain what are commonly 
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section of younger men at Cracow who have 


_ estranged from the traditionary Polish programme; but 


their influence does not extend very far. In some 
towns of Russian Poland they may have associates, As 
a rule, the attempts hitherto made to establish a bond of 


union between Muscovite and Polish revolutionists have 
not been very successful. These attempts date back to 


the time of the secret societies.which existed in the reign 
of Alexander I., and they found their expression then in 
the parole, “ For your freedom and for ours!” Russians 
and Poles have; however, rarely worked well together. 


‘A striking instance of this fact occurred at the epoch of 


the insurrection in Russian Poland fifteen years ago, when 
the Muscovite affiliates, as we happen to know (mainly 
officers of the army), did not fulfil the pledge they, had 
given. Hence the insurrection necessarily failed: 


We learn that the three highly-placed officials; in 
presence of whom General Drenteln made fun of the ill- 
spelt threatening letter in which sentence of death was: 
first announced to him, have been arrested since. The 
Chief of the Third Section: received, a few hours after 
the conversation with these gentlemen, a fresh copy of 
the sentence on beautiful folio paper, in splendid letters 
and faultless language, a circumstance which seems to 
have set him a-thinking. The Czar’s Government. finds 
great difficulty in reorganising the police service. Colonel 
Antonoff, at Odessa, has been dismissed and deprived of 
all his “honours and dignities,” on the ground. of an 
alleged support given by him to the enemies of the Crown.. 
At St. Petersburg the director of the chancellerie.of the 
Governor, as well as his assistant, resigned’ in 
consequence of having received threatening letters. The: 
same occurred with their successors, the State Councillors 
Turtschaninoff and Scheltuchin, whose resignation has, 
however, not yet been accepted. Major-General Suroff 
remains at his post, in spite of daily threats, but has sur- 
rounded himself with a. strong body of gendarmes in 
uniform and plain clothes. At Moscow nearly 200 
students of the Agronomical Institution have been 
arrested. The name of the student shot at. Moscow as @ 
traitor by Miss Kaczka, in the midst of a social gathering,, 
is now known to be Bajrawcewsky. In several of the 
threatening letters addressed to officials, it is stated that. 
political prisoners have been tortured by the Czar’s 
Government by means of the knout, and by the inffiction: 
of hunger. and thirst. 


Nor one of the least serious consequences of the 
scrambling haste with which Eastern affairs were patehed” 
up at the Berlin Congress is the uncertainty which: still! 
prevails as to the settlement of Greek claims. Strictly 
and legally speaking, of course, Greece has never had! 
any claims at all, Her system of Government; her 
financial condition, and the order (or disorder) which: Has’ 
for years been chronic on her northern frontier do not 
encourage any sanguine hopes in her future. She has 
shown herself entirely wanting in the qualities necessary’ 
for her to secure the hegemany in the Balkan peninsula, . 
and even her warmest friends’gan hardly maintain that the 
addition she now claims to her territory will convert her 
from aweak, corrupt, impecunious and disorderly Stateinto 
one capable of counterbalancing (as the Z¥smes puts it) 
Slav influence. But the Berlin Congress, among the many’ 
blunders it committed, legalised claims which had no 
other foundation except land-hunger and’ craving 
ambition, and has once for all effectually prevented the 
dispute from dying a natural death. It is, therefore,’ 
high time that the additional question which the:Con* 
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gress, “we may say, introduced. into Eastern affairs to 
involve them still further, should at last be settled one 
way or the other. 


THE position of Monsignor Meglia, proposed as Papal. 


Nuncio at Paris, has become untenable, owing to his 
uncompromising attitude towards the Republic. 
Negotiations have been going on between M. Wadding- 
ton and the Pope. Leo XIII. at first proposed Mon- 
signor Cesare Roncetti, who was immediately recognised 
by M. Waddington as a persona grata. The French 
Bishops, however, protested, and the Pope suddenly pro- 


posed Monsignor Meglia. M. Waddington, who is— 


anxious to have a mild representative of the Church, in 
view of the opposition of the French clergy to M. Ferry’s 
education schemes, insists upon Monsignor Roncetti. 


In the army of the Commune in 1871 were many old 
soldiers, and many of these wore the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. . When these insurgents were con- 
victed they of course lost both the decoration and the 
privileges attaching to it. At the present moment the 
staff of the Chancellerie of the Legion is engaged in 
restoring to the list the Communists who have been 
amnestied, and who will recover both the Cross and the 
pensions for military services bestowed with it. 


ALTHOUGH, of course, public sympathy in Austria is not 
with the Czar, still his attempted assassination is looked 
*upon as an alarming symptom of internal discontent in 
Russia. Attempts have been made within the last 
twelve months on the lives of other Sovereigns, but 
nowhere has the would-be murderer so large a support 
among the mass of the people as in Russia.® This 
makes the attempt of Easter Monday all the more 
significant. It is curious to note that a Vienna paper, 
the Zagblatt, received a notification of the projected 
assassination in Vienna the very day it took place in St. 
Petersburg. 


THERE is no inclination in Vienna to regret the ship- 
wreck of the mixed occupation scheme. But still it is 
noteworthy that Russia has achieved a diplomatic 
victory. Prince Gortschakoff, always against the mixed 
occupation, caused his Russian Circular Despatch to be 
signed by M. de Giers. This amounts to a victory 
of the Prince’s and the ‘ Moscow Party” over Count 
Schouvaloff. . 


Tue Austrian Consul in Widdin, M. Theodore 
Neumann, wished in a recent lawsuit, contrary to the 
stipulations of Berlin, to intervene between an Austrian 
and a quasi-Bulgarian subject. He got a Russian 
rebuff for his pains. The Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg, accustomed to yield in small things, caused Prince 
Dondoukoff-Karsakoff to be instructed to abide by the 
Berlin Treaty. 


In diplomatic circles in Berlin there is more talk than 
ever of the intimate connection said to exist between the 
Nihilist movement and several prominent members of 
the Imperial family. It is said that the recent attempt 
to assassinate the Czar is to be used as a lever to induce 
him to abdicate. 


GREATER activity is expected in Eastern affairs in the 
German Foreign Office. Herr von Radowitz, the 
Minister at Athens, has been recalled to undertake the 
Oriental department, until recently under Dr. Busch, the 
newly-appointed Consul-General at Buda-Pesth. 
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THE report that the Turkish Government was disposed 
to come to some ment with regard to the occu- 
pation of the district of Novi-Bazar by Austro-Hungary, 
is indirectly confirmed by a statement sent from Pristina 
to the Politische Correspondens, according to which the 
Sublime Porte is discouraging anything in the shape of 


manifestations hostile to Austria in this region, The. 


correspondent of the Vienna journal says that during the 
last few days of March the town of Bielopolié, in the 
vilayet of Kossovo, was the scene of some very riotous 
proceedings, imaums and softas from Constantinople, 
begs from the Sandjak of Novi-Bazar, and effendis from 
Prisrend, all of whom are looked upon as precutsors.of a 
storm, having converged there to meet in secret council. 
Ibrahim Effendi, the notorious mufti of Tachildza, was, 
as usual, the ring-leader, and he had been residing at 
Bielopolié for some time, collecting the money which was 
required for preparing a general rising of the Mussulmans, 
and laying his plans with all the discontented fanatics 
who by the middle of February had joined the movement 
to the number of several thousands, Ibrahim EPffendi’s 
plan, absurd as it may seem, was to invade Bosnia by 
way of the Novi-Bazar defiles, in May, and raise the in- 
habitants against Austrian rule, but this scheme fell 
through, as Nazif Pasha, the Vali of Kossovo, strong as 
were his real sympathies with the movement, could not 
shut his eyes to the open way in which it was being pre- 
pared, especia'ly since the Grand Vizier, Khereddin 
Pasha, had impressed upon him the importancé of as- 
suming a conciliatory attitude towards Austria, and of 
preventing the Bosnian refugees from causing any dis- 
turbance. He was, therefore, compelled to let Khered- 
din’ Pasha know that Ibrahim Effendi was upon the 
point of acting in direct contradiction to his instructions, 
and as the Grand Vizier replied that he would be held 
responsible for any breach of the peace, he had no alter- 
native but to prevent Ibrahim Effendi from putting his 
project into execution. This he only succeeded in doing 
after a good deal of trouble at Bielopolié. 


ALTHOUGH Sir Stafford Northcote’s answer to Sir Julian 
Goldsmid on Thursday night partook of that vagueness 
and excessive caution which characterises all. the 
Ministerial replies, and which not unfrequently exposes 
the Cabinet to the charge of wilful concealment, we trust 
that there is now no danger of the Government incurring 
fresh responsibilities in Egypt without having first obtained 
the full consent of the House. The most important 
question—whether England had asked the Sultan to 
interfere—having been met with a direct negative, Sir 
Stafford Northcote ¢an hardly, in the face of his recent 
and oft-quoted speech, take Mr. Rivers-Wilson’s dismissal 
as an insult to England; and, the matter being. still 
under consideration, we have every reason to hope that 
now the first irritation has passed away wise counsels will 
prevail, and stock-jobbers will be disappointed. 


GENERAL GEINTZ, who has greatly distinguished him- 
self during his brief tenure of office as Governor of 
Odessa, is to be appointed Prefect of St. Petersburg, in 
place of General Zouroff, who resigns. Geintz is renowned 
for his ruthless energy and fearless honesty. At Odessa 
he has succeeded in entirely crushing the Nihilist faction, 
and this not by brutal tyranny, but by removing the 
official abuses that gave rise to the revolutionary disease 
in South Russia. He has made himself so popular /by 
his reforms that he has been publicly thanked in: pro- 
clamations by the revolutionary chiefs, and -has’ been 
assured that his life will be held sacred throughout the 
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‘struggle. General Tchortkoff, Governor of Kieff, bears 
quite a different reputation, and although he escaped the 
assassin’s bullet a few days ago, he will no doubt expe- 
rience the fate of Krapotkin in the end. One of his 
recent acts has been to institute a house-to-house inspec- 
tion in search of revolutionary presses, and to billet 
- soldiers upon the dwellings of suspected individuals. At 
Nicolaeff the police force has been increased by 120 men 
and seventy mounted policemen. At Kharkoff the new 
Governor, General Von Wahl, has commenced his career 
by discharging half the existing police and drafting into 
the force several hundred soldiers. During the day Cos-, 
sack pickets are stationed at the corners of the principal 
streets, and at night the outskirts are patrolled by strong 
detachments of gendarmerie. Sixty fresh arrests have 
been made since the rst of April, and the secret police 
are daily adding to the number. Eighty of the Nihilists 
arrested immediately after the assassination of Prince 
Krapotkin have been deported without trial to Tobolsk, 
in order to make room in the Borisoglebsk State Prison 
for fresh inmates. General Von Wahl has been warned 
by the Nihilists for instigating this tyrannical act. 


A NoTorRIOUs, and in many respects clever, member of 
that section of the Parisian Press whose purpose it is to 
amuse, and not to instruct, has passed away from this 
world. M. de Villemessant was the editor of the Figaro, 
and a very good thing he made out of that well-known 
sheet. Being notoriously without conviction on any sub- 
ject whatsoever, the opinions he adopted for a time were 
scarcely respected by his brethren of daily journalism. 
He was not a man of prejudice ; he was always ready to 
turn an honest penny out of anything in his line ; he was 
frequently assaulted, morally and, physically, but he cared 
not. Journalism for that remarkable individual was a 
trade. He would laud to the skies Mr. So-and-so, if it 
paid him, and if he paid him; or he would drag him in 
the mud if it answered his professional purpose. An 
ingenious enemy of his, altering for his benefit the proud 
motto of the Rohans, had furnished him with the follow- 
ing devise—“ Roi ne puis, prince ne daigne, vil me sens.” 
He started in life as a ribbon merchant at Blois; 
he then came to Paris, founded a fashionable paper, tried 
his hand at various crafts, and finally started the Figaro. 
Under his auspices, Rochefort and Vallés became known 
to the public; and the actual editor of the Radical Raffel, 
M. Lockroy, was also one of his contributors. This was 
in the last years of the Empire. M. de Villemessant was 
then a democrat. Later on, after the revolution of the 
4th of September, he suddenly discovered that France was 
unfit for Liberal institutions. He offered his homage to 
the Count de Chambord, who accepted it with gratitude. 
People say in France that Villemessant exercised a great 
influence on the tone and tendencies of the French Press. 


The truth is that the late editor of the Higaro was not the - 


cause, but the expression of a period of journalistic 
corruption which France, it is to be hoped, will never 
see again. 

CLERICAL agitation in France against the seventh 
clause of M. Jules Ferry’s Bill on higher education is 
daily increasing. The Republicans, on the other hand, 
are sharpening their weapons, and preparing to give 
battle, although many of them are convinced that the 
action of the Government against certain religious com- 
munities is premature. Had M. Ferry been able to fore- 
see the turn affairs are presently taking, he would doubt- 
less have deferred his combative policy until a more 
timely moment. However, there is a French proverb 
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that says that when “le vin est tiré, il faut le boire.’ 
M. Ferry is so far advanced that he can hardly recede 
with honour. So the Bill will be duly brought up for 
discussion when the Legislature returns to Versailles. next 
month, and no one can safely indulge in any forecast as 
to its fate, or rather as to the fate of the now famous 
seventh clause. Of the lessons taken by the French from 
Prince Bismarck, this one is not the happiest. It is 
fraught with complications of all kinds, both immediate 
and eventual. The Bill in its entirety will certainly pass 
through the House of Deputies, but if the Senate, as is 


, not at all unlikely, refuse to take the same course, a con- 


flict between the two Houses will ensue. As to the 
efficacy of the special clause which withdraws educational 
privileges from religious communities not recognised by 
the State, it may be affirmed that it will be decisively 
defeated. The Jesuits can be prevented from teaching 
under the denomination of Jesuits, but no human law 
can stop them from continuing to teach under cover of 
one of those religious communities that possess legal 
existence. None better than the Jesuits know the art of 
evading the letter of the law, and setting it at defiance. 
What is the practical use, then, of striking when they 
can ward off the blow ? 


AN amusing story comes to us from Alsace-Lorraine, 
which hardly confirms the Prussian statement that these 
provinces are becoming reconciled to Germany. A 
Prussian inspector who was recently making his rounds 
stopped at a small town in Lorraine, where the Mayor 
was of course obliged to do the honours. Amongst 
other interesting objects in the neighbourhood the Mayor 
showg@l him the church, which was an architectural 
curiosity; here a large rat-in massive silver, placed as a 
votive offering, roused the inspector’s attention, and the 
Mayor, at his request, told him the history of the animal. 
Many years back the country had been infested by an 
enormous quantity of rats, which devastated and devoured 
everything. After having tried all means to get rid of 
the pest, the population conceived the idea of offering 
the parish saint a silver rat, to be placed in the church. 
“* Naturally,” here interrupted the inspector, “that made 
no difference, and the pest continued as bad as ever?” 
**T beg your pardon,” answered the Mayor, “ the people 
of that time say that the plague disappeared, as if by 
magic.” ‘‘ And do you still believe in this superstition ?” 
“ Alas, no!” replied the local functionary; “‘had we 
done so, we should long ago have taxed ourselves to 
offer the saint a Prussian in silver, even if we had had to 
make him life-size.” 


AN inexpensive evening contemporary, which is 
generally quite innocent of even a harmless joke, has 
been good enough to state that the ExamINER and the 
New York Herald have jointly engaged the Prince 
Imperial of France as Special Correspondent at the Cape. 
Much as we should have rejoiced to have succeeded in 


|securing the Prince’s services, we are, unfortunately, 


compelled to inform our readers that this well-informed 
paper is not strictly correct. Our negotiations with this 
particular Royalty have failed; but we have, by means of 
the “ loud-speaking” telephone, which was sent out last 
month to Natal by a special steamer, made arrangements 
which will enable us to obtain our correspondence from 
another exalted personage, King Ketchwayo having, after 
some trouble, consented to accept the terms offered by 
ourselves and the Vew York Herald. 
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“Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.” —Swi'T 
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THE SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


OTHING can be more tantalising than the in- 
telligence from South Africa published last 
Wednesday. When the telegram from the relief column 
was despatched the latter was within twelve or fifteen 
miles from Ekowe. Before, however, that place could 
be reached a somewhat difficult bit of country had to be 
traversed. The column had accomplished more than 
half of the journey in two days; but on the second day 
the draught cattle had suffered much. They had been, 
however, replaced by others brought up from the rear. 
Still, one hundred and fifty lumbering Cape waggons, 
each drawn by eighteen oxen and fifty pack animals, 
constitute an unwieldy and embarrassing convoy, even 
when only bad roads have to be contended against. 
But the relief column will have to encounter more than 
bad roads, Colonel Pearsor has signalled from Ekowe 
that 35,000 Zulus are assembled in the neighbourhood. 
There may be some exaggeration in this estimate, though 
Colonel Pearson is not the man to believe the first story 
told him or to be carried away by his imagination. 
Even, however, making a considerable deduction, there 
can be no doubt that a large body will oppose the pro- 
gress of the column during the last half of its march. 
The strength of the relief force exceeds, we believe, that 
of any column hitherto concentrated for South African 
warfare, consisting, in round numbers, of about 3400 
British and 2000 Native troops. The value of the latter 
is, however, very doubtful, and Lord Chelmsford, who 
has assumed the command in person, can thoroughly 
rely only on his British soldiers and sailors. Now, the 
measure of his strength is the number of men whom he 
can put into line to resist or make an attack at any one 
point. The limit in his case would seem to be, as far 
as we can judge, about 1700 men, of whom a large 
proportion consist of troops new to the country and to 
Zulu fighting,and from all accounts not of very satisfactory 
physique. It is true. that the number of Europeans 
is 3400, but they are divided into two bodies, one in 
front and the other in rear of the convoy. The latter, 
allowing for intervals and inevitable tailing out, must 
be nearly two miles in length. Some time would 
therefore be required for the front to reinforce the 
rear division, or vice versa. The sad experience of the 
campaign proves that 1700 Europeans can only just 
repel the attack of 20,000 Zulus, and .that the latter, 
besides brute force, can bring to bear tactics of no 
mean order. It is quite conceivable, therefore, that the 
column may be attacked: simultaneously in all its three 
parts, and that by skilful manceuvring one portion 
may be pressed by the main body of the enemy while 
the other portions are being amused by mere demonstra- 
tions. The most vulnerable portion, and that which is 
sure to receive the special attention ‘of the Zults, 
is the long unwieldy convoy, guarded apparently only 
by the unreliable Native Contingent. Hence the most 
careful tactics will be needed, not only to insure suc- 
cess, but to guard against a terrible disaster. Should 
the Native Contingent be put to flight, and the convoy 
destroyed, captured, or rendered useless by the slaughter 
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of the oxen and drivers, no success in any other part 
of the field would compensate for the catastrophe. The 
utmost which in such a case could be hoped for would 
be that Colonel Pearson’s column should be saved, and 
the whole force brought back to the Tugela. Even 
such a poor result would be more than we could reckon 
on, for Colonel Pearson can do little in the way of co- 
operation or even helping himself. According to his 
latest signals he has 150 sick, 50 wounded, has come 
to the end of his food, and could only sally out with 
500 men. If he had no choice left but to abandon 
Ekowe, it is a Question whether he would be able to 
bring off all his sick and wounded, and he certainly 
would be obliged to abandon his stores and camp 
equipage. Every day will increase the number of his 
sick, and in fighting his way out he would increase the 
number of his wounded. The intelligence that he is 
encumbered by so many sick and wounded is an un- 
pleasant surprise. A letter from Ekowe, dated the roth 
of March, stated that the number of the garrison on 
the sick-list was only twenty-five, of whom many were 
almost convalescent. ‘The health of the troops since 
then must have suddenly fallen off to a very serious 
extent, and it is evident that Colonel Pearson must have 
had some sharp skirmishes. It is said that in the 
relief column the troops being without tents, bivouac 
every night in hollow squares round their waggons, and 
carefully entrench their positions. These are very 
natural and proper precautions, but having only been 
adopted by Lord Chelmsford after the lessons of disaster, 
we fear they will injuriously affect the morale of the 
troops, who will not be as confident as they were three 
months ago should they be called upon to engage in 
close fighting with their athletic, resolute, and numerous 
opponents. There is no use attempting to disguise the 
fact that the situation is serious, and we await with no 
little anxiety the arrival of the next telegrams, which 
ought to inform us how this act of the drama has been 
played out. That we are still, in spite of the severe 
lessons which we have received, living in“ a fool’s para- 
dise as to the demoralisation of the Zulus is pretty 
evident. We can observe nosigns of failing energy 
on their part in the east of their country, while from the 
north-west comes intelligence of a victory which is only 
just better than a defeat. It seems that Colonel Wood, 
having captured a large quantity of the enemy's cattle, 
the enemy, notwithstanding that they had been roughly 
handled, rallied and attacked our force on its return. 
The booty was rescued, and we suffered some casualties. 
That the engagement did not result in a victory to us 
was shown by the facts that not only the captured cattle 
were recaptured by Umbelline, but that most of the 
Native Contingent deserted that evening. A still more 
substantial proof of this was afforded the following 
day, 29th March, when Wood’s camp was subjected to 
In the end the 
enemy were repulsed with heavy loss, and pursued in 


their flight; but the price paid for this success—if the 


averting of a crushing disaster can be so termed—was 
heavy. Seven officers and seventy men out of Wood’s 
comparatively small force were killed or wounded, and 
among the former were at least three officers. It is 
evident that in every part of the extensive theatre of war 
we have to deal with a foe who possesses every military 
virtue, for the Zulus have shown not only that they 
can make the most determined onsets, but that they are 
capable of rallying after defeat and promptly resuming the 
offensive. That the war can be ended by a single blow 
is now clearly not to be expected, and that the Zulus are 
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Opponents worthy of our steel must be admitted by all - 


ae 


THE SESSION. 


LL the signs seem to point to a Session of sharp 
criticism, of weak defence, and we fear we may 

add, of wasted time. It is curious that the Opposition 
orators should make a point against the Ministry out 
of the long life of the present Parliament. For there is no 
doubt whatever that if Lord Beaconsfield had dissolved 
last summer he would have had a majority even latger 
than the present, and one which would have assured the 
tenure of power by its present holders for another 
septennnate, Indeed, it is probable that historians in 
the future will pronounce the omission so to dissolve one 
of the greatest, if not the greatest, Party mistakes of 
the Premier’s career. But it is a more important ques- 
tion whether the general principle of objection to 
septennial Parliaments which Mr. Bright enunciated at 
Birmingham, is sound or not. We do not think that the 
common sense of Englishmen will attach much weight 
to the technical demurrer that the Septennial Act was 
passed, a century and a half ago, without a fresh appeal 
to the constituencies; and it is odd that a practical 
politician should remount that old battle horse of Consti- 
tutional doctrinaires. But it is a question worth dis- 
cussing whether the possible prolongation of Parliaments 
has, as a matter of fact, evil results. We are now in a 
good position to discuss that question. This is the 
sixth Session of the present House. Very little business 
has hitherto been done in it, and very little need be 
expected to be done in future. There will be a good 
deal of talk about. the Budget, but despite the heroic 
theories of some critics, no people ever yet objected to a 
course which obviates the necessity of present taxation, 
and Sir Stafford Northcote must feel strong in the know- 
ledge of the fact. There will doubtless be a good deal 
of talk likewise about foreign affairs, which indeed give 
only too much opportunity forsuchconversation. Roumelia 
and Egypt, Afghanistan and Zululand, may be questioned 
and answered about ad infinitum. ‘There is also the 
great Criminal Code Bill, which, if properly attacked, 


. would occupy the next four months worthily enough. 


Besides all this, there is of course a throng of Bills, good, 
bad, and indifferent, most of which will get some time 
allotted to them, some of which will get into a stage of 
more or less futile advancement, and a few (a very few) of 
which will get themselves passed. The net result of the 
Session is extremely unlikely to be startlingly great, and 
this, we are told, is the natural consequence of septennial 
Parliaments. 

The conclusion may seem to be an obvious one, but a 
little reflection will, we think, show that it is fallacious. 
Why are the last years of a Parliament supposed to be 
unproductive? Because, we are told, the House feels 
that it no longer accurately represents the feeling of the 
nation, and is very properly loath to commit itself to 
definite action. But it is surely clear that shortening 
terms of life would aggravate instead of relieve the evil. 
At present, under ordinary circumstances, a Parliament 
does not last more than five years, and for at least four 
of these may be counted upon as likely to display 
tolerable activity. Supposing that triennial instead of 
septennial Parliaments came into fashion, it seems more 
than probable that we should never get any work done at 
all. - Instead of being, as now, sure of a decent tenure, it 
would become necessary for members to look out for the 
next election as soon as the election preceding it was 
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over. Not only would the turmoil of general elections 
reign almost en permanence, but, in the perpetual search 
for “cries,” practical and steady Parliamentary work 
would assuredly be overlooked. It should never be for- 
gotten that, with all its faults, the British Parliament does 
fifty times the work of any other deliberative Assembly. 
Most foreign bodies of the. kind, indeed, do very little 
work, as we understand the word, at all. They are 
always busy about interpellations, coalitions, and all sorts 
of lobbying and Party manceuvring ; while the practical 
work which the House of Commons still turns out*in 
creditable quantity is represented musguam and nullo 
modo. WVery strong evidence will have to be brought 
forward to show that this favourable difference is uncon- 
nected with the longer duration of English Parliaments. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that if the present 
Parliament has been unprecedently sterile (which is not 
quite correct) its circumstances have, on the other hand, 
been unprecedently unfavourable. We shall leave it to 
partisans of the present Government to declare that their 
conduct of foreign affairs has been immaculate and _infal- 
lible. But we cannot conceive any reasonable person 
denying that they have had such difficulties to contend 
with as no Government have had for a quarter of a 
century, and that these difficulties have been in great 
part such as they could net by any possibility avoid. It 
is idle to say that the Russo-Turkish complication was 
the doing of the present Government ; idle to contend 
that they are directly responsible for the Zulu War ; idle 
even to maintain that they are wholly responsible for 
the Afghan business, home-made though that business 
undoubtedly was to some extent. Upon these 
subjects the interest of the nation has for four 
years been concentrated, and it follows that the 
interest of Parliament has been concentrated upon 
them likewise. Mr. Bright is welcome to talk about 
the measures of home politics which England wants to 


- be attended to. But what are those measures? and who 


is meant by “‘England”? We are quite certain that if 
any thousand electors be taken at haphazard it would be 
impossible to get a clear majority, or even a respectable 
minority, to agree upon any one single measure which 
they deemed urgent. No cry has yet reached the actual 
stage, no reform is demanded earnestly, and with open 
mouth. The House of Commons is a far more delicate 
thermometer than Mr. Bright thinks, and when the 
House is apathetic it is a clear sign that the nation, for 
this cause or that, is disinclined for active work, or at 
least uncertain what form the active work should take. 


CAESARICIDE. 


HE first knock has been given at the Autocrat’s own 
palace gate by a member or messenger of the ever- 
present Vehme. It is a schoolmaster who has this time 
come forward to put into practice the stern teaching of 
the Greeks and the Romans, which Seneca, the dramatist, 
gives in the well-known words :— 
Victima haud ulla amplior 
Potest, magisque opima, mactari Fovt, 
Quam rex iniquus. 

The same teaching has been offered by the foremost 
writers, philosophers, and poets of all nations and ages, 
irrespective of party—and not least by Milton in his 
“ Tconoclastes,” his “Defence of the People of England,” 
and his “Tenure of Kings and Magistrates”; or, to come 
down to our time, by Walter Savage Landor, by the 
present Prime Minister in his “ Revolutionary Epic,” and 
by Garibaldi in the case of Agesilao Milano, From Scrip- 
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tural texts, this doctrine can be traced through the litera- 
ture of the whole world, chiefly in the writings of master- 
minds, whose works of thought or fancy are the delight of 
mankind. A host of them have recognised that, where 
there are no legal means of redressing the wrongs of a 
crushed people, it is idle to declare against the wild 
justice of revenge. To put it in Milton’s words, it is “but 
reason that he who trod down all law should not be 
vouchsafed the benefit of law.” 

We have no other purpose, in referring to these quota- 
tions which are known to all students, than to protest 
against the sickly cant of some self-styled Liberal journals, 
whose denunciation of so-called Nihilists is as eager as 
their adulation of the “magnanimous Czar” is characterised 
by all the signs of flunkeydom. We look upon the present 
condition of Russia as we would upon the occurrences 
on a battle-field. We see the educated section of a long- 
suffering people struggling frantically against the iron 
despotism, the corruption, the lawless lust of aggression 
of a Government whose head combines pretensions to 
semi-divinity, with the practices of a Tatar Khan of the 
time of Genghis or Timur Lenk. The moral bonds 
between that “tyrant and his victims are cut 
asunder. When a Cazar’s aulic councillors give 
a verdict of “Not Guilty” in favour of an 
accused who glories in having shot down the Chief of 
the Secret Police, words become too weak to describe 
the internal war which has broken out under a galling 
system of intolerable brutality. Henceforth we can 
but register deeds which come to the surface with the 
force of nature. All references to special doctrines in 
the matter of how tyrants should be dealt with may 
be left aside as comparatively unimportant—except in 
so far as an occasional quotation may be necessary, 
wherewith to shame into decent behaviour those pseudo- 
Liberals who, by their truckling subserviency to Czar- 
dom, virtually bespatter the fame of the historical 
leaders of Intellect. 

Half a million of men are stated to have lost: their 
lives in the late war, which the Autocrat waged against 
Turkey as soon as she had convoked a Parliament on 
the basis of equality of race and creed. Countless 
are the victims of Alexander II. who have fallen in 
Poland, in the Caucasus, in Turkestan, or who linger 
in dungeons and in Siberian solitudes. In the face of 
these facts some Englishmen, professedly opponents of 
Militarism and Imperialism, dance a slaves’ dance 
before the “ Divine Figure of the North”—because, 
forsooth, the Autocrat did away with peasant bondage 
some eighteen years ago, in order thereby to attach to 
himself an ignorant mass as a counterpoise to a Liberal 
movement, whose object was to decree at one and the 
same time with the emancipation of the hinds the 
introduction of representative government. 

Those eighteen years have been long and weary 
years of oppression for the more cultivated portion of 
the Russian people. But again the problem of the 
“eternal and inalienable rights of man,” on which 
Schiller’s Tell discourses, has forced itself into the 
foreground. The Autocrat may still refuse a Parlia- 
ment, but he cannot prevent the assembling of the 
nocturnal folk-mote of secret societies. He may gag the 
public Press with the harshest censorships, and visit its 
bolder utterances with punishments severer than those 
ordained for fratricide ; but clandestine prints like the 
Fatherland and Freedom find their way, by the hands of 
numberless confederates, into the cafés, into the places 
of public amusement, into the merchants’ ledgers, into 
the folds of Government journals, aye, into the Tyrant’s 
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private cabinet. At the side of the official Government. 
there exists an occult Government, with a police-staff of 
its own, or rather a number of executive bodies, some of 
whom have made it their chief business to execute 
systematically, and without mercy, the odious tools of 
tyranny. 

It is, no doubt, an error to assume that all this is 
ordained from a single centre. It is no less an error to 
believe that the words “Nihilism” and “ Socialism” 
cover the whole extent of dissatisfaction. In Russia, 
even as elsewhere, there are me&& who would be content 
with Parliamentary Government under the Monarchical 
form ; others who aim at a Democratic Commonwealth ;. 
others, again, who have Socialistic leanings, or are 
imbued with Utopian theories; and, lastly, not a few 
whom utter despair has so affected that they become the 
prey of a morbid pessimism and the dupes of impossible 
anarchical doctrines. Much of this latter unsound 
element would in course of time find its cure and level, 
if once the nation were called upon to: administer its 
own affairs. But those are mistaken who imagine that 
the wildest acts of revenge now done in Russia neces- 
sarily point to impracticable, extreme, or “Nihilist ’”’ 
theories. Anyone conversant with the secret history of 
the conspiracies ugder Alexander I. would at once see 
the error of such an assumption. As to the word “ Nihi- 
list,” Turguénieff, the novel-writer, first brought it into 
use. He has since regretted its adoption, seeing that a 
stigma is thereby apparently fixed upon all kinds of 
political opposition, which was never his intention. 

Cavour prided himself on “having been a conspirator 
during his whole life;” and there is no disgrace— 
rather the-contrary—in patriotic Russians taking refuge 
im secret organisation, when the merest attempt at a 
public movement entails transportation to Siberia. In 
the nature of things, the members of a secret league 
must mostly remain unknown to each other, unity of 
purpose being established by small knots of leaders. 
Often separate organisations start into life, utterly uncon- 
nected with each other. Hence it may be that the 
recent manifesto in which the Czar was assured that, 
though he and his family would not be touched, a 
merciless war would be waged against his instruments, 
was by no means issued with a view of throwing the 
Oppressor off his guard. ‘That same manifesto, we may 
point out here, indicates a very moderate political aim, 
albeit it calls the Monarch by the name of “Mr. Alex- 
ander Nicolaiewitch.” It asks him to listen, at least, 
to the voice of those members of Provincial Assemblies 
who simply asked for a Constitution under the mild 
name of “a more Liberal legislation” (swobodniejscheje 
ustrejstwo). : 

It is said that “a sweeping reaction” will now be 
introduced as a counter-measure ; but we wonder what 
Liberalism could be swept away in Russia! Things 
have long ago passed beyond the stage when the fear 
of a few more measures of stringency could affect the 
conduct of the enemies of Czardom. A state of siege 
may be decreed from St. Petersburg to Yalta, from 
Warsaw to Kieff and Kharkoff. The result will only be 
an increase of acts of vengeance on the part of the secret | 
societies to whom countenance is given by the tacit 
goodwill, in some cases even by the membership, of 
men of influential position. Far better would it be for 
Alexander II. if, instead of a “sweeping reaction,” he 
were to try, as a variation, a Parliamentary Constitution 
If he is infatuated enough to persist in his present tone, 
he must be prepared for the worst, whilst all real well-,. 
wishers of the Russian people cannot-but hope to see: 
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the edifice of oppression at last dragged down to the 
ground. 


CAP AND BELLS. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT is determined to 
keep up his character of being the licensed jester 
of the Liberal Opposition. He might be serious: the 
situation is, unfortunately, sufficiently grave to excuse 
even a funny man ex officio for laying aside quips and 
cranks, But Sir William prefers the cap and bells, which 
having donned at bracy Scarborough he is unwilling to put 
off even at knife-grinding Sheffield. We heartily regret that 
he should have taken up the réle of low comedian when 
both his talents and his oratorical powers fitted him 
for playing a grander and more important part. But 
Sir William, of course, knows his own business best ; 
and nothing short of a conviction that he is eminently 
adapted to become what is called in the slang 
of the day a comigue, would have induced so 
conscientious a man to abandon serious statesmanship 
for the lighter amenities of the platform. By his joining 
the ranks of the playful skirmishers who hover round 
the enemy to prod him with frequent and not unvenomed 
digs, the Liberal party will scarcely have gained. For 
there is on its benches no want of caustic speakers— 
men whose mockery and sarcasm make Ministers 
wince. But the party is sadly in want of a compact 
body of serious statesmen whose thoughts dwell, not on 
the laugh their brilliant saliies may raise, not on the 
“points ” they may be able to make against one or other 
members of the Cabinet, but on the real and great 
issues which are before the nation. Veguid detrimenti 
respublica capiat should be their device, rather than the 
mere gain of a few votes in a division, or the turning of 
some unfortunate under-secretary into ridicule. In the 
present position of parties’ we, unfortunately, look in 
vain for the single-mindedness combined with a clear 
grasp of events which stamps the leader of men. Critics 
there are in plenty; but authors there appear to be 
none. Sir W. Harcourt, who might, if he had 
pleased, have taken a conspicuous place among the 
latter, has wilfully chosen to join the overcrowded ranks of 
the former. 

As the argument of a special pleader, as an 
extremely amusing oratorical display, and as a brilliant 
cavalry attack on the outposts of the Government 
position, his Sheffield speech was a great success; as 
an exposition of the principles on which the next 
great battle between Conservatives and Liberals, 
is to be fought, and as an explanation of the 
policy which the latter will propose to the country, 
it was a still greater failure. But Sir W. Harcourt 
himself, having distinctly abandoned the grave style 
in order to be able to chaff his opponents freely, 
will, no doubt, prefer to be judged by the standard of 
political burlesque rather than by the canons of the 
drama. And this basis being once established, we are 
ready to accept Sir William as a most successful and 
very amusing champion of the ‘outside division,” 
ourselves using those horsey expressions which he evi- 
dently considers an indispensable condiment to every 
oratorical meal he _ serves up to Yorkshiremen, 
whether they belong vo the hard-riding East or 
to the hard-working West. Examined from this 
point of view, and from this only, his speech 
is full of humour and epigrammatic hits. No- 
thing can, for instance, be more perfect than his 
comparison of Lord Salisbury with Antient Pistol. 
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It is one of those happy expressions which cannot fail 
to stick. ‘He was a master of brave words, but his 
discretion was always more than equal to his valour.” 
‘‘ He sware, but eke he ate.” It would be impossible 
to describe more graphically, and in so few words, that 
ostentatious but unreal, that bragging but vacillating, 
foreign policy which has been the curse of the Ministry 
and of the country ever since the Constantinople Con- 
ference. It was the maker of brave words who alter- 
nately hectored and encouraged the Turks, till they 
were dragged into a war which was fatal to the integrity 
of their Empire. It was the man “ whose discretion was 
always more than equal to his valour,” who spent six 
millions in pretending to oppose Russia and then let her 
have her own way after all. Big words, and much show 
of action against one great Power, which {have resulted 
in a virtual abandonment of all about which we bragged : 
big words and much show against two small Powers, 
which have landed us in two costly wars at opposite 
extremities of the world: such is the outcome of the 
Pistol policy. | When, however, we inquire what Sir W. 
Harcourt would have done if he, instead of Lord Salis- 
bury, had been Foreign Minister, or what he would 
have recommended our Premier to do, we are not 
enlightened. The attack is damaging enough, but the 
fact is that the defences are already so entirely rotten 
that an attack was hardly required to upset them. The 
one position which the Ministers held before Sir William 
Harcourt’s charge they still hold after it. What would 
the Liberals have done in their place? Would they 
have turned the Turks out, “ bag and baggage ”? Would 
they have allowed the Russians to work their own sweet 
will? or would they have joined the latter in the holy 
work? None of these alternatives could possibly have 
been accepted by the country. And it is on this ques- 
tion of an alternative policy that the Liberal Opposition 
must fail, as long as it is practically, though not 
nominally, led by men who, like Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Bright, refuse to perceive the danger of Russian policy, 
and see in cordial friendship with Russia the panacea 
for the great evils which a Conservative Government 
has brought on the nation. The great majority is, we 
think, by this time agreed that the Berlin Treaty was a 
hasty piece of patchwork: the great majority always 
thought that the Schouvaloff Memorandum was a dis- 
graceful piece of cowardice, the annexation of Cyprus 
a useless demonstration, and the Afghan war a cruel 
injustice. But that majority is not by any means 
disposed to accept the conclusion that the Turks 
should be turned out of Eastern Roumelia, that the 
Russians should be permitted to establish an agency at 
Cabul, and that Mr. Gladstone should become Prime 
Minister. And this is one reason why Sir William Har- 
court’s speech fails to do more than to raise one more 
laugh against the Ministers. It leads to nothing: it 
shows the faults of what has been done ; but it does not 
show what should be done. We feel that behind that 
brilliant wit and amusing epigram there is no policy 
which would be accepted by the nation; and we feel 
that the orator himself knows this, and is conscious that 
though he may oust the enemy from their position, he 
will not be able to hold it himself. 

We have barely left ourselves space to note the 
remainder of Sir William Harcourt’s speech. On the 
financial question the disagreement with him will not 
follow strictly party lines. It has always been a matter 


for discussion whether all, even unusual, expenses should 
be met out of current revenue, or should be spread over 
future years; and economists have seldom ventured to 
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give an absolute judgment in either direction, Accept- 
ing the general principle that each year’s expenditure 
should be provided out of the year’s income, sound 
policy has yet not unfrequently dictated that posterity 
should bear a share of burdens which were partly in- 
curred for its benefit. How far this opportunism is 
applicable to the present floating debt, and particularly 
to the two millions advanced to India, we cannot here 
discuss ; but, at any rate, the subject is not one that 
should be dismissed by a serious politician in a few 
amusing, if not very refined, comparisons. To call the 
Government policy “this banquet of glory, where the 
entertainer bilks the bill,” and to compare England with 
a young spendthrift to whom the shopkeeper (the 
Ministers) says, * Pray let me send the article home : 
I shall be most happy to oblige you; you shall pay 
when it is convenient,” is very funny, but it is not 
politics. iC’est magnifique, mais ce west pas la 
guerre. Similes from the customs of trade appear, next 
to those culled from the racecourse and the hunting- 
field, to be, in Sir W. Harcourt’s opinion, most appro- 
priate to his Yorkshire audience ; for he tells how Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach has no policy of his own, and 
orders Sir Bartle Frere “to send home a policy or two 
to choose from ”—as tradesmen say—“on approval or 
return.” This may not be in the very best taste ; but it 
is also a distinctly happy hit, and we agree with the 
orator in thinking that the “ prancing pro-consuls ” whom 
we possess in different parts of the world want a severe 
hand overthem. As soon as he reached South Africa 
Sir William Harcourt must have rejoiced and felt himself 
safe, for he had not only the audience, but the country, 
entirely with him when he deplored the war in Natal and 
the policy by which it had been brought on. But, 
unfortunately for him, it will be very difficult to saddle 
the Government with the responsibility for it, and it 
cannot even by the epigrams of the Member for Oxford 
be in any way connected with the action of the Minis- 
ters in the East, nor with their alleged Jingo pro- 
clivities. 


THE BISHOP OF OXFORD'S APPEAL. 


HE appetite for ecclesiastical conflict, which is the 
hereditary characteristic of the Evangelical Party, 
is dying very hard. Notwithstanding the signs of the 
times, which should warn the Church of England to 
consolidate its forces and reserve its strength for the 
struggle which is before it for very existence as an institu- 
‘tion of the State, not to speak of the graver and more 
fundamental issues which, in defence of its raison @étre, 
it will have to face as thought and education advance, 
the internal dissensions and ignoble wranglings which are 
sapping its influence with the nation are carried on with 
unabated energy and with a Party rancour which is as 
suicidal as it is pitiful. Whilst Liberationists, Miallites, 
Dissenters, and other “ competitors for the churchyards 
of England ” are biding their time and. sharpening their 
teeth, and whilst M. Rénan is already knocking at the 
door, the Church Association and the English Church 
Union are grappling each other in a fratricidal embrace, 
exhausting a vocabulary of invective over a pair of 
unbleached candles or a thurifer of smoking pastilles. 
The latest manifestation of Puritanical zeal is an 
unhandsome attempt to cripple the foe by arresting the 
flow of public subscriptions towards the expenses—heavy 
enough—of the defendant in the recent case of Julius v. 
the Bishop of Oxford. By the decision in that case the 
Bishop of a diocese is required to issue a Commission of 
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Inquiry in every instance where a parishioner fancies 
himself aggrieved by the theological or other proclivities 
of the local clergyman, even though they be merely the 
subject of scandal or ill report. For the expenses of 
such a Commission and of the proceedings consequent 
upon it, there is no fund but the Bishop’s purse, and we 


can hardly suppose that any impartial mind would deny 


the gross injustice which would be inflicted by leaving 
the episcopal income to be preyed upon at discretion by 
every disaffected quidnunc in the diocese. However, an 
advertisement having appeared in the Zimes asking for 
subscriptions towards the expenses incurred by the 
Bishop of Oxford in the late prosecution by Dr. Julius of 
Clewer, and also for the purpose of prosecuting an appeal, 
a letter was almost immediately afterwards published by 
our contemporary from an anonymous correspondent 
signing himself “ Templar,” deprecating such bestowal of 
the sinews of war upon the ground that the question at 
issue was “not whether the Bishop should institute a 
prosecution himself, but whether he should debar a 
parishioner from instituting proceedings.” As if this had 
anything to do with the matter in hand, which is simply 
whether the Bishop of Oxford should be left to pay out 
of his own pocket a heavy lawyer’s bill incurred in the 
conscientious djscharge of his duty or not! - The only 
practical deduction to be drawn from “ Templar’s” letter, 
so far as the appeal for subscriptions is concerned, is this : 
—“ The Bishop of Oxford, in the opinion of the Court ot 
Queen’s Bench and of myself, is in the wrong, and, ergo, 
he ovght ‘not to be supported,” which, even from this. 
ungenerous point of view, is tantamount to asserting that 


the pending decision of the Court of Appeal is a foregone- 
conclusion in favour of Dr. Julius—a statement which: 
looks as if the wish were a sour and choleric father to the- 


thought. 


But in truth, the real issue involved in this case has-. 


not been sufficiently dwelt upon, nor the serious conse- 
quences to the peace of a parish involved in the late: 
decision considered. The Bishop of Oxford is con- 
tending for a discretionary power in permitting ecclesiasti- 
cal litigation in his diocese, and unless the Episcopal 
office is to sink into a mere post of emolument and 
social precedence, it is not easy to see how it can be 
divested of such a modest authority as is here claimed. 
Are the Bishops in fact to be real or merely nominal 
rulers of the Church? Is the Lord Chief Justice to 
permanently encase himself in lawn sleeves, and‘share 


Lambeth Palace with the Archbishop of Canterbury ? © 


And is every attorney to have the right of forcing the 
Bishop of any diocese in which he may have taken a 
second-floor back, to “prosecute his clergy at his own 


cost, when he may hold it to be inexpedient or wrong to : 


do so.” Upon the mere question of interpretation as to. 
the wording of a particular clause in the Church Disci- 


pline Act, the recent decision of the Court of Queen’s . 


Bench may suffice, but we apprehend that upon the 
important principle of the expediency of tying the hands 


of a Bishop, or rather of placing almost unlimited powers - 
of attack in those of any ill-disposed and irresponsible - 
busybody, the country will not rest satisfied with the- 


decision of the lawyers. As the matter, however, stands: 
at the present time, there can be no doubt that the: 
Bishop of Oxford is fully justified, and indeed in one- 
sense bound to contest such a claim as this to its ultimate 
goal. To have accepted the verdict of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench would have been to simply leave the 
question undecided, for doubt would have remained as 
to whether the Court of Appeal would or would not 
reverse the decision of the Court below. The Bishop, 
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therefore, is simply fulfilling his duty, and to apply to the 
public for subscriptions is surely a perfectly legitimate 
proceeding. But such is the virulence of religious 
controversy, that even this undoubted right is assailed 
and denounced by the opposing party, though the argu- 
ments employed are feeble enough. 

In the first place, it is objected that the tone which 
marks the general language of the Bishop and his 


“Supporters is exaggerated, and that some rather telling 


and trenchant observations made by the Bishop on the 
recent trial, in a letter addressed to the Archdeacon of 
Berkshire, are couched in a somewhat satirical vein. 
Indeed, the leading journal has gone so far as to say that 
the Bishop and his party are “thus placing themselves 
out of harmony with the best traditions of English life, 


and are stirring up in the mass of the laity a dangerous 


distrust of their disposition.” And yet the writer of the 
article in which this inflated nonsense appears admits that 
the Bishop is “‘rendering a public service by thus securing 
a final declaration of the law upon the subject ! ” 

With regard to the satirical vein of which the Bishop 
is accused, it is plain that he only gives utterance to a 
widespread feeling of repugnance amongst the bar as well 
as the public at the hectoring manner which has too 
often of late distinguished certain judicial utterances in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench. “It is almost impossible,” 
he says, “to present a connected argument under the 


-constant shower of interruptions from the Bench” to 


which he was subjected ; and it is no answer to say, with 
the Zimes, “ that the ‘ impossibility’ of which the Bishop 


-complains would have been overcome by any one of half- 


a-dozen leading counsel to whom he might have entrusted 
his cause.” It is not difficult to discern in such a reply 
_as this the spirit of professional jealousy which the sturdy 
pluck of the Bishop in “personally appearing” in the 
action doubtless infused into the breasts of the ecclesias- 
tical specialists who were thus baulked of their fat fees. 
The Bishop had a perfect right to appear, and. to be 
listened to with patience,and it might have been expected 
that his public spirit in undergoing the ordeal of a 
personal appearance would have won for him some addi- 
tional consideration from the Bench. It at all events 
entitles him to look to that section of the public whose 
battle he is fighting as well as his own for substantial aid 
in meeting the inevitable cost ; and it is, to say the least 
of it, unhandsome on the part of his opponents to try to 
alienate his supporters by beclouding his appeal with a 
number of extraneous and irrelevant matters. 

No polemics are so fierce as those begotten of theology, 
and perhaps the main count in the indictment brought 
against the Bishop is explained by a remark which he 
made some months ago in reply to a memorial addressed 
to him by certain peers, Members of Parliament, magis- 
trates, and members of the Oxford Diocesan Conference. 
His Lordship said :—“ Excellent as were the purposes of 
its foundation (meaning the English Church Union) 
twenty or more years ago, it has resulted in a state of 
things injurious to the welfare of the Church, and the 
heaviest charge against it is that it called the Church 
Association into life. Until both societies are dissolved 
there will be, in my judgment, small hope of peace for 
the Church.” 

In the latter portion of this utterance, at all events, 
the majority of moderate Churchmen would unquestion- 
ably concur. Law and litigation are the worst enemies 
of the Church, as of all peace-professing societies ; but it 
was, perhaps, scarcely to be supposed that the incrimi- 
nated associations should agree in this view of affairs, 
and no sooner were his words made public than the 


Council of the Church Association addressed a letter to 
the Bishop of Oxford containing inter alia the astounding 
assertion that his words which we have quoted above 
“too painfully suggest the fear that your Lordship 
approves of the doctrinal teaching and practices upheld 
by the English Church Union,” and with cool audacity 
asks the Bishop whether he thinks “if the Church Asso- 
ciation were now dissolved the doctrinal errors and 
Ritual lawlessness of the Sacerdotalists would be firmly 
and effectually repressed by the Bishops, or that church- 
wardens and aggrieved parishioners would of themselves 
be able to face the expense and personal oppression to 
which they are subjected when they make bold to seek 
the aid of the law?” 

Yet it would seem from ‘“Templar’s” letter that the 
“ expense and personal oppression” assume a different 
aspect when it is the Bishop who “makes bold to seek 
the aid of the law,” and that subscriptions to defray the 
expenses of litigation forced on him contrary to his 
Episcopal discretion and inclination should be in every 
possible way discouraged and hindered from reaching 
him! A more illegitimate and unhandsome attempt to 
steal a march upon an adversary we seldom remember 
to have encountered, even in the annals of the Evangelical 


party. ° 


A CHEERFUL MALADY. 


E pointed out some time ago the error of sup- 
posing that by the term “Siberian Plague” 
Russian A®sculapii necessarily signified the Oriental 
pestilence, and that the conclusions of many authorities 
in this country as to the alleged extensive prevalence of 
Plague in Russia during 1877, because 241 cases of Peste 
de Sibérie were reported to the medical authorities in 
that year, were unfounded. M. Bareskoff sends to the 
Lancet an interesting letter in correction of this mistake, 
into which even our medical contemporary had fallen. 
This gentleman—who complains that in England “the 
notions concerning the Russian Empire are so imperfect 
that such a mistake is not wonderful”—gives a descrip- 
tion of the malady commonly designated Siberian Plague, 
or ulcer (.Sibirskaja jaswa), which clearly shows that it is 
nothing more than the infective and fatal disease known 
to us as charbon, anthrax, malignant pustule, or by a 
dozen other names. Essentially it is an affection of 
horses and cattle, but is not uncommon among workers 
in hides, who in handling diseased skins become inocu- 
lated through some scratch or abrasion. Hides from 
South America and Siberia have an especially evil reputa- 
tion. In his work on Russia Mr. Mackenzie Wallace 
narrates a conversation he had with a “ Feldsher,” an old 
ambulance attendant who doctors his neighbours after 4 
rude fashion. The Feldsher in question was extolling 
the excellence of the Sheksnd district as a forcing-bed 
for rare and curious pestilences. “If there is a hot 
summer something is sure to break out—typhus, black 
smallpox, Siberian Plague, or something. ‘That Siberian 
Plague is a curious thing; God only knows whether it 
really comes from Siberia. So soon as it breaks out the 
horses die by dozens, and sometimes men and women 
are attacked. ‘They say the flies carry the poison to the 
people from the dead horses. Thesign of it isa thing | 
like a boil with a dark-coloured rim.” To the Feldsher's 
excellent description we may add that this malady is also 
of especial interest, since it is one of the few infectious 
diseases whose “ germs” have not only been recognised 
under the microscope, but actually cultivated artificially. 
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FACTORY INSPECTORS. 


HE annual report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories and Workshops is always instructive 
reading, and the Blue Book just issued is none the less 
noteworthy because Mr. Redgrave informs us in it that 
concerning the business of the past year he has very little 
information of the usual sort to give. His department, 
he says, was chiefly occupied during the first part of the 
year with inquiries and investigations connected with the 
discussion and the passing of the Consolidated Factory 
and Workshops Act of last Session, and during the 
second part “in making arrangements for carrying the 
new provisions into effect.” How these new provisions 
have worked we shall not know for another twelvemonth, 
as they only came into force in January, and as probably, 
even if the army of inspectors and sub-inspectors has by 
this time been properly drilled to its fresh duties, there is 
still a good deal to be done in teaching the thousands of 
employers and the millions of working men, women, and 
children who come within the scope of the Act, how they 
are affected by it, and what they ought to do in order to 
obtain its blessings and avoid its penalties. This being 
a tedious and expensive process, irritating to all con- 
cerned, and wasteful of the machinery of Government, 
everyone must hope that there will be some finality about 
last year’s Act, or, if experience suggest any improve- 
ments in it which call for further legislation, that they 
will chiefly be in the way of simplifying duties and 
remitting penalties. The laws for regulating labour in 
factories and workshops which we have been piling up 
since 1833 have undoubtedly been of immense benefit 
to the country, and Mr. Cross did excellent work in 
codifying them. If, besides codifying the old, he im- 
ported many new provisions, we are bound to assume 
that, as the changes were made at the earnest request of 
the working-classes, and with the full consent of their 
employers, they were wise and proper; and all we have 
to do is to watch their operation, and to see that the 
law as it now stands is fairly carried out. 

Is our present machinery for carrying out the law, 
however, as perfect as it should be? ‘That is a question 
that has lately been asked from time to time, and the 
necessity of making some sort of an answer to it seems 
to have suggested the form which Mr. Redgrave’s report 
has taken. He has not, it is true, offered any formal 
apology or justification for the establishment .of 
inspectors over which he presides ; but, apart from the 
long appendix, enumerating all the year’s prosecutions 
for offences against the Factory Acts, nearly thewhole of his 
Blue Book is made up of statements furnished by various 
members of his staff, with the avowed object of showing 
the public ‘‘ what is the routine work of an inspector, the 
time he occupies in inspections, in what his inspections 
consist, the nature of the inquiries to be instituted, and 
the regulations upon which he has to insist most.” These 
statements—if, as we may take for granted, they are fair 
specimens of the whole—show that the inspectors have 
an infinite variety of work to do, and do what they can 
of it zealously. But, we are bound to confess that they 
rather point to the need of a re-arrangement of duties, 
than prove that things ought to be left as they are. 

Great Britain, for factory inspection purposes, is divided 


into five districts, each under a superintending inspector, 


with forty-eight inspectors under them, and the salaries 
of all these officials, ranging from £200 to £ 700 a-piece, 
amounts.to over £27,000 year. This total may not 
be excessive, and many of the salaries are low enough, 
in.all conscience, for'the responsible services that have 


to be performed by employés of gentlemanly position. 
The total is greatly augmented, however, by the travelling 
expenses that have to be incurred, and it would seem 
that an immense amount of time is necessarily spent by 
many of these gentlemen in the extensive peregrinations 
imposed on them, especially as (their visits to suspected 
establishments or districts being generally of no value 
unless made unexpectedly) they are apt to find that the 
visits have been ill-timed, and that, even though the 
offences they wish to hunt up mayexist, they are not visible 
just then. If we may judge by the specimen reports 
which Mr. Redgrave has printed, some of his inspectors 
spend half their days in trains and cabs, and the rest in 
discovering that they have gone out in search of mares’- 
nests. Here, for instance, are the chronicles of two days 
out of a fortnight’s tour :—“ Zuesday : Left for a town, 
A, about sixty miles from central point: After lunch 
drove round to brickfields in neighbourhood. Found 
only one case of irregular attendance of child at school, 
but great carelessness as to procuring certificates of 
school attendance. Visited four factories after 8 p.m. ; 
found three entirely closed, and lights out, so did not 
enter; the fourth was open, but no work going on. 
Slept at A.— Wednesday : Off early to a district about 
twenty miles distant by train. Visited thirteen brickfields 
on foot, having usually done the work on horseback, but 
did not on this occasion for fear of recognition. Found 
a very great improvement since first inspection of this 
district. Only one child found whose school attendance 
was not accounted for, and that in a comparatively new 
field. Returned to A, and visited four factories after 
8 p.m. ; two quite closed (did not go in), and two open 
and legally at work.” This gentleman was so zealous 
that he took no rest even on the Sabbath. His report 


goes on :—.Sunaday: Visited a workshop twenty miles 


from A, reported to work on Sundays. Found the pro- 
prietor and family at work (French Roman Catholics), 
but none others; seriously warned him.” What ground 
there was for “warning” a person who, howsoever he 
may have been violating the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society’s rules, was not infringing the Factory Acts, is 
not recorded. 

The burden of nearly all these reports is that the 
inspectors, going far and near in search of grievances, 
rarely found any. That, of course, is as it should be. 
If we had no factory inspectors the law would doubtless 
be broken every day in half the manufacturing establish- 
ments in the kingdom, and it is only a knowledge that 
rigid inspection is maintained which keeps employers in 
order. It seems, however, that it would be much cheaper, 
and in every way more satisfactory, if all factories and 
workshops are to be carefully looked after, to throw the 
responsibility on competent persons in each small district, 
instead: of leaving it to travelling inspectors drawing 
gentlemanly salaries, and entitled to charge all their rail- 
way fares, cab fares, and hotel bills to the Government. 
Such competent persons are at hand everywhere as 
policemen. Police-constables are now charged with 
seeing,that every householder empties his dustbin at 
proper’intervals, bolts his windows and locks his doors 
every night before going to bed, and also a score of 
other things. If they were also charged with the over- 
sight of factories and workshops, and if it were their 
duty totreport all cases of irregularity, the inspectors 
would at* any rate know where to go to when the law 
had to be enforced; and though both periodical and 
special visits to factories would still be necessary, they 
might be far fewer in number than at present, and, when’ 
made, might have more useful results. 
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As it is, doubtless from amiable motives, the inspectors 
appear to take upon themselves more duties than are 
imposed upon them. One tells us how, having found in 
a brick-field a child under age, who was said to have 
come there only to bring his elder brother some dinner, 
but who he suspected was there to work, he not only 
“required the child to be sent away,” but also “saw 
him well on his way home.” Another, with power to 
punish people for keeping unhealthy workshops, prefers 
to preach. After describing one which he visited as “a 
horrid place,” he says he allowed the proprietor ‘a 
month to seek some suitable place,” and adds, “I may 
mention that for a long period I have laboured to instil 
thoughts of cleanliness into these people, whose habits 
are low and vulgar.” Admirable as it is to reprove 
vulgarity and to see little boys on their way home, these 
are hardly the official duties of our factory inspectors. 
But theworst of it is that all sorts of perfunctory work is not 
only assumed by individual inspectors, but is sanctioned 
and recognised at head-quarters. Mr. Redgrave evidently 
considers it the business of his subordinates to teach 
every person what the law is, as well as to see that the 
law is enforced. ‘ Although,” he says, “ every occupier 
is being supplied with abstracts and registers necessary 
for him to commence with, the number of those who will 
read an Act is comparatively small; and of those who do 
read it, and desire to understand it, the number is con- 

siderably less ; and the visit of the inspector is waited for 
anxiously to save them the annoyance of an hour’s 
attentive reading, to enable them to become acquainted 
with that which concerns them very nearly.” He draws 
_a pitiful picture of all the new “ duties,” not really con- 
templated by the Act, which the inspectors will assume 
under his guidance. ‘ The duties of the inspectors,” he 
-says, “ will become very harassing and anxious for some 
time to come.” 

Everybody can tell what that means. Government 
‘will be asked before long for a further augmentation of 
tthe staff of factory inspectors, which has been increased 
over and over again on the score of their too onerous 
duties. Before the request is listened to it will be well 
to consider whether, if the inspectors were kept to their 
actual instead of their imaginary duties, we could not do 
with a fewer number than at present. By all means, let 
sis have as many of these officials as are really needed. 
But don’t let them usurp policemen’s work and parsons’ 
work, and then complain that their energies are over- 


. taxed, 


THE FIGHT ON HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 
Vide Standard, April 14, “ The Fight at Rorke’s Drift.” 


It was over there at Hampstead that the bloody work was 


done, 

And the yet unburdened donkey looked up blinking at 
the sun; 

For many men of Britain’s best, all shrouded in new 
cording, 

Enriched themselves at fools’ expense, great pleasure thus 
affording. 

Big Bill lay smiling by the pot; he drank before he 
fell ; 

But gallant Sally stood erect, and tried to break the 
spell 

Of slumber that had taken him, as it will do; for we 
know 

That when we’ve drunk too much of beer we often feel 
$O-SO. 
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That band of lusty British p’lice, who well had laid their 
plan, 

Rose up upon the word, and straightway, in the costers 
ran. 

An hour upon the heath was all those luckless men had 
had. 

But certainly their conduct had been very, very, bad. 

And when the “ coppers” on the hill appeared, a stal- 

wart host, 

They found the gallant coster lads’ “red faces” at their 
post ; 

But a redder face it was behind, within the barricade, 

The face of poor Aunt Sally, and the cocoa-nuts 
arrayed. 

Five men to one; the truncheons wave, and then the 
police they came 

On swiftly (though it was a bore they voted), all the 


same. 

Behind the slender barricade they seized up all the 
sticks, 

And the costers, mulct of halfpence, took the balance out 
in kicks. 

Then forth the oaths they blazed, then came bleeding of 
the noses, 

The dusky ranks were thinned and laid, but not on beds of 
roses. 

But rolling on to ancient Bill, his peaceful slumber 
broke, 

And with a yell that silenced all, the drunken coster 
woke. 

“Swallow Pudding” is not lawful, and “ Aunt Sally” it 
is wrong, 


For the sticks, three shies a penny, might hit someone in 
the throng. 
So never more on Hampstead Heath will such things be 


allowed 

By our magistrates and p’licemen, of whom we are so 
proud. 

Britannia! Rule Britannia! while thy police resemble 
thee, 


And show such great intelligence wherever they may be. 
Costers fortified like ‘‘ Bill,” sleeping by.a pewter pot, 
Will ne’er be seen on Hampstead Heath. They will 
hustle all the lot. 
MOLLY PIPER. 


THE ART OF SLAUGHTER. 
MINISTERS AND SANITATION. 


FEW years ago the present Prime Minister truly 
said that the health of the people ought to be a 

Minister’s paramount care, for “if the stature of the race 
every ten years diminishes, the history of that country 
will soon be the history of the past.” Unfortunately, it 
is well proved that such diminution is alarmingly on the 
increase in England, especially in the great cities. In 
1845, out of 1000 recruits, only 105 were under 5 ft. 6 in.; 
while in 1873 more than three times as many—namely, 
364—were under that height. Consequently the standatd 
of recruits was necessarily and gradually diminished to~ 
5 ft. 4% in. 

Not stature alone, but the physique also, has been 
deteriorating in an extraordinary degree. After inspect- 
ing 25,000 recruits, the Surgeon-Major of the London 
Recruiting District candidly asserted a few years ago 
that “the physique of the infantry is not up to the 
standard of our race.” Of 1000 recruits, after having 


accepted the shilling, 400 were rejected, because they 
suffered from eye disease, small, malformed chest, curva- . 
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ture of spine, varicose veins, muscular tenuity, and other 
complaints. Of 5567 boys, 4410 were rejected, according 
to Dr. Ord’s Report, because they were under standard 
of chest-width and height. Of 530 candidates for railway 
employment, 201 were rejected ; small, malformed chest 
being the cause of rejection in 92 cases. As to the con- 
dition of the. factory children, the Zance?¢ has given 
harrowing details. Bodies apparently too old for 
children’s heads and ages, stunted statures, knock-knees, 
flat feet, spongy gums and bad teeth, old scars in the 
neck, the result of eruptive fevers; bad. shape of limbs, 
bad colour of the face, tendency to prurigo—such is the 
look and condition of a great many of these poor little 
things, who one day are to be the procreators of our race. 

The present Ministry took office with a sanitary pro- 
gramme, but very little—as the Zimes remarked a few 
months since—has as yet been done to fulfil it. The 
neglect of the people’s bodily education and hygiene is, 
indeed, one of long standing, and few of our public men 
have realised the importance of the subject. When, in 
1862, Lord Elcho, as an advocate of the Volunteer cause, 
moved, “That the physical, moral, and economical 
advantages arising from a system of physical training 
have been clearly shown in evidence before the Royal 
Education Commission,” and that ‘‘ encouragement and 
aid should be given for the extension of the practice of 
systematised gymnastic training,” Mr. Robert Lowe 
objected to the idea that it was the duty of the Privy 
Council to devise means, in addition to the existing 
education grant, to promote the teaching of anything 
because it might be useful! This idea, Mr. Lowe said, 
he must altogether repudiate. Lord Elcho’s resolution 
was negatived without a division. 

Liberals and Conservatives have in more recent years 
brought the subject before the House of Commons, but 
with equally indifferent success. ‘‘One reason of this 
undoubtedly is,” as Mr. Munro Butler-Johnstone said, 
“that in no country in the world is so much done in the 
way of athletics and out-door sports as is done in England. 
But where are the athletic sports in the crowded alleys of 
our large towns? It is no answer to the complaint that 
large classes are deprived of the advantages of physical 
‘exercises to say that other classes are devoted to those 
exercises. The fact is, England is a nation of contrasts. 
It is to remedy this state of things that I am advocating 
the cause of Physical Education in the schools of the 
country. I wish to call the particular attention of the 
House to an experiment of this very thing that I am 
advocating, which has been tried through the public 
spirit of an ,eminent London physician, Dr. Roth, who 
has devoted so much attention to this subject, and with 
remarkably successful results. Dr. Roth instructed 
gratuitously a number of female teachers, who had been 
sent to him by the Women’s Educational Union and 
other societies, by giving them lectures and teaching 
them Ling’s free educational exercises; and what. is 
important to note is that these teachers find their 
efficiency as teachers in other respects decidedly increased 
by the physical training which they are able to give their 
pupils.” 

In a pamphlet on “ The Neglect of Physical Education 
and Hygiene,” which is full of most valuable information, 
Dr. Roth has now collected a great many striking facts 
and arguments ; adding to it a report on the state of 
physical education abroad, which his special commis- 
sioner,Mr. Bernhard Roth, collectedin Belgium, in Prussia, 
in other German countries, and elsewhere. With graphic 
force, the author of the pamphlet observes that “the 
excessive mortality of children is not yet considered as 
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important as a similar mortality of cattle.” Very cor- 
rectly he remarks that military drill is not a sufficient 
substitute for the larger gymnastic training, or else we 
would find it as a substitute abroad, where Governments 
look to the rearing up of large armies.. Medical men and 
school authorities on the Continent almost unanimously 
object to. military drill for little boys under the age of 
thirteen or fourteen. Not less apposite is the statement. 
that military drill is not suitable for girls, whilst their 
health and physique, as future wives and mothers of 
working men, is certainly of the same importance as that 
of the boys. 

In many countries, gymnastics are now obligatory in 
public schools—in some countries even in village schools. 
Dr. Roth proposes that bodily training and sanitary 
knowledge should be made compulsory branches of 
instruction, and that a National Central Institution 
should be established to that effect on the model of the 
kindred institution in Sweden—which was founded in 
1813, and is probably the best—or of that in Berlin. 
We can but wish, in the interest of this country, that the 
author, who has not been daunted in his efforts through 
repeated failures in official quarters, should at last see his 
exertions crowned with the same success which has 
attended the exertions of similar reformers abroad. 


A NEW POET. 


T has frequently been asserted, and asserted with so 
much iteration as to become almost an accepted 
truism, that the nineteenth century is a prosaic one, and 
that we must not expect théage which contrived the 
steam-engine and invented the telephone to produce 
great poets. Positive science, we are told, must now 
take the place of poetic fancy, and the dry bones of 
fossils must teach us a more prosaic but truer cosmogony 
than the Divine Epic in which our forefathers learnt the 
history of the Creation. Such and similar arguments 
had convinced us all the easier that, in fact, we sought 
in vain for a. heaven-born poet whose work could, even 
at a distance, be compared with what was written when 
people still believed and Darwin was not yet thought of. 
Neither the warm sensuality of a Swinburne, nor the’ 
terse and pregnant verses of a Browning, reached the 
standard which had been set so high for us by the great 
Englishmen of previous centuries. As railways increased . 
and telegrams became familiar, so the divine afflatus 
which inspired the Poet Laureate’s earlier verse appeared 
to become visibly weaker, till in the plenteous crop of 
verses produced by the late fights in South Africa 
we seemed to have reached the very lowest bathos. 
But a short poem which. appears in the current number 
of the Mew Quarterly Magazine* proves once 
again the vanity of hasty generalisations. Brief 


as are these verses—and all will regret that they are 
not longer—they have the true poetic ring. But they 


have more. They open out for us a new and hitherto 
unthought-of vista of great poetry in the distant future. 
For the new poet has not, like many of his predecessors, 
found the wings of his Pegasus crippled by the iron 
bonds which Science has forged during the last twenty 
years. He has not sought to bring back to us tales of 
semi-divine heroes or of enchanted princesses, throwing - 
the truths of philosophic investigation aside as painful 
clogs. Nor has he trodden history under foot and neg- , 
lected the learned who tell us that Romulus never existed, , 
and that Egeria never counselled Numa, crying, like those - 


* Cc, Kegan Paul and Co. 
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who quote Scripture for their purpose: all the worse for 
the facts. On the contrary, the anonymous author has 
enslaved Science instead of neglecting her; has used her 
for poetic purposes ; and has, we think, proved that she 
is no enemy to poetry, but may become its faithful 
henchman. 

The title of “ Through the Ages : a Legend of a Stone 
Axe,” tells as much of the story as ought to be told, 


-unless the whole were reprinted. No grander subject 


than the history of creation ever inspired an epic poet ; 
but it was reserved for this scientific age to compress a 
geological history of the Fen district into a few simple, 
flowing, and graceful verses. To do this at all would Ue 
very difficult—to do it as we find it done here would a 
week ago have appeared nothing short of impossible ; 


for nothing sounds more prosaic, more bald and devoid. 


of human interest, than an account of the successive trans- 
formations through which the earth’s crust has passed. Yet 
into this in itself majestic if ponderous theme the poet 
has infused so much of human interest as to make it a 
sad, thrilling, and pathetic story. ‘The facts are placed 
before us in their proper order; they are, of course, 
much condensed, but their succession is strictly correct, 
and the poet’s fancy has not been permitted to roam 
beyond the domain of what has been exactly proved. 
The general reader who may have failed to grasp one 
single tangible idea from the study of a geological primer 
will even improve his scientific knowledge. The expres- 
sions used are such as may occur in any text-book. We 
used to think them difficult, harsh, and discordant ; we 
find that they are pleasant, soft, and musical. They 
bend to the author’s will, %ad submit without resistance 
to the rules of metre and to the exigencies of rhyme. 
Each word is in its right place: there is no redundancy, 
no involved construction. The whole structure is a 
beautiful, harmonious whole : beautiful from its very 
simplicity, harmonious through the great art by which 
art has been concealed. Like the pictures of a panorama 
bygone years float past us, the bright colours and vivid 
interest of the scenes barely subdued by the distance 
which separates us from them. 

The poem is so short that even the most indolent 
will not be deterred from yeading it ; but we cannot resist 
one little quotation—certainly not the best, perhaps the 
least inspired—merely as an example of the poet’s truth 
and ease :— 

“ At what point man came, I know not, 


Logic proves not, fossils show not ; 
But his dim, remote existence is a fact beyond dispute.” 


AUGEAN STABLES. 
THE OUTSIDE DIVISION.—V. 

ELONGING, like Lord Henry Hautbois, with whom, 
indeed, he is distantly connected, to the higher 

strata of the aristocracy, Lord Arthur Tremayne is of 
those who adorn the ranks of the “Outside Division,” and 
he has almost as great a talent for raising money as he 
has for spending it when once raised—for spending, that 
is to say, upon objects which are not to be had on that 
credit system which, as Lord Arthur has been heard to 
remark, “has built up the commercial greatness of this 
country.” His credit system is a very simple one, for 
‘“T never part” is the motto which he has adopted as his 
own. Lord Arthur spent much of his time in Germany 
during the three or four years which preceded the close 
of the tables, though he was often to be seen at English 
race meetings, where the colours of his eldest brother 
were at that time sported with indifferent success. The 
eldest brother was “ broke” in due course of time, and it 


follows 2s a matter of course that the younger brother was 
also among the missing ones. This, however, did not 
affect his style of living, and in some mysterious way 
ready money was always forthcoming for excursions to 
Homburg and Wiesbaden. Lord Arthur once made 


Frankfort his head-quarters while upon a gambling 
expedition to these two spas, and when he first visited’ 


that city, the spectacle of the hotel-landlord ushering him 
and “her ladyship” to the state rooms, retained by 
telegram, was a very impressive one. Reasons upon 
which it is not here necessary to enter occurred to 
prevent a repetition of this ceremony, and, though the 
burghers of Frankfort retain no kindly recollection of the 
venerable Emperor of Germany, it may be presumed that 
the landlord of the hotel would have preferred him as a 
tenant for these rooms, which, when King of Prussia, he 
often occupied. If a member of the Outside Division 
marries, it is generally safe to assume that he will after- 
wards figure, either as petitioner or respondent, in the 
Divorce Court, and Lord Arthur has been no exception 
to the rule. The adage about people who are unlucky 
at games of chance being lucky in love did not 
hold true in his case, and, as he could not 
coincide in Molitre’s opinion as expressed in the well- 
known lines beginning: “ Quel mal cela fait-il?” he 
had recourse to Sir James Hannen. When the 
decree wisi was made absolute it had been intended 
to entertain Lord Arthur at a dinner to commemorate 
the happy event; but, as ill-luck would have it, the 
gentleman who had undertaken to organise the banquet 
was carried away captive the previous day, upon the 
charge of having appropriated some valuables which 
belonged to another person. So the promised banquet 
did not take place, and Lord Arthur was heard to 
express himself in very strong terms as to the conduct 
of the friend whose misdeeds had deprived him of such 
a pleasant evening. He is a man of infinite devices, for 
though his “ paper” would not be looked at by the most 
adventurous of discounters, he is always. effecting little 
coups of fifty or a hundred pounds each by discovering 
channels which the craftiest navigators of his order never 
dreamed of. It may be said, in fact, that he has solved 
the problem of how to live at the rate of two thousand 
a year upon an allowance which is not a quarter of that 


sum, and of which, by the way, a certain proportion has’ 


to be paid to his creditors under a former bankruptcy. 


He has done this for so many years without ever coming: 


within the “ meaning ” of any Act, that he is looked upon 
with respectful admiration by many older members of 
“the Division,” and though a few envious ones declare 


that it is “the handle to his name that does it,” the 


majority of his comrades are fain to admit that “it’s sheer 
talent.” 

Another noble lord, the heir of an illustrious house 
of which Gibbon wrote in grandiloquent terms, may be 
taken as typical of that Outside Division to which he has 
for so many years appertained. This is Lord Courland, 


who, at one time belonging to the association of the three 


B’s, was a man of note in the political as well as in 
the fashionable world, until the simultaneous collapse of 
two other noble lords who had “joined” him in gigantic 
bill transactions brought about a general catastrophe. 
Lord Courland has more than once since then changed 
his religion in the hope of catching two wealthy widows, 
but whether because his conversion seemed too marvel- 
lously convenient to be sincere, or because they were 


acting upon information received, certain it is that the. 
widows in turn rejected him. His residence in Paris” 
‘did, however, enable him to make some useful acquaint>” 
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aneeships, among others that of a benevolent and elderly 
Polish lady, who bequeathed to him by will a good 
‘round sum, which, to Lord Courland’s credit be it said, 
he incontinently spent, living for a twelvemonth or so 
like one of those fighting-cocks of which he is so fond. 
But the bequest was soon gone, and Lord Courland has 
great difficulty in carrying on the campaign, for he, like 
most of the Division, has exhausted every possible source 


of credit and has anticipated as much as.can be.antici- 


pated. ‘Tis true, ’tis pity, for Lord Courland had in him 
quite enough ability to have taken a prominent part upon 
the political stage. 

Another sketch,.and it, must be the Jast; not because 
the “Outside Division” is limited to fifteen or sixteen 
members, but because there is not sufficient variety about 
their career and modes of operation to make the story 
interesting. All that this series\of papers has professed 
to do has been to delineate a few of the principal 
“‘types” which are to be met with in,real life, and which 
are not worked up in the smallest detail to increase the 
interest of the narrative, The reverend gentleman whom 
it remains for us to sketch belongs to the company of 
what, for want of a better-expression, may be termed the 
*‘ Reformed Outsiders,” consisting of men who, if they 


‘have not repented themselves .of their sins, at all events 


have given up the game of “‘besting.” From his college 
days he was familiarly known :as K. C., these being the 
initial letters of his Christian and.surname, and being a 
man of genial manner and pleasant converse he was a 
great favourite among the hawks who were fleecing him 
of the property which his parent—a worthy grocer in the 
east of London—had left him. After K. C. had spent 
all his money, and tasted the bitterness of poverty, aggra- 
vated by an inordinately large appetite, he determined to 
resume his college studiés, and to read for orders, 
Admitted into the Church, he was lucky enough to obtain 
a London curacy and at the same time to inherit a small 
sum from a maiden aunt. K. C., who had left the Turf 
with a large account unsettled, still retained his fondness 
for racing, and though he did not attend all its meetings, 
he went to as many as his occupations permitted, betting 
with a judgment acquired by past experience, which 
enabled him to carry on the campaign. It is needless to 


. say that he did not enter ‘the ring, where his stalwart 


figure would have attracted universal attention, and he 
contrived to hold his own very well. When he could 
not get toa meeting he would, after the celebration ef 
the morning service (always held at eleven o'clock), 
hurry down to a betting club'then open “in the :City,” 
exchanging his clerical choker for an extensive black 
satin scarf, which he always kept in reserve. In this way 
he added one or two hundred pounds to his income 
until the influence of a Scottish friend with a former 
Minister of State procured him .a military chaplaincy in 


the far East. Thither he proceeded, not without some 


natural reluctance to abandon his London haunts; but 
he wisely resolved to catch the ball at the bound, and is 
now one of the most popular parsons in his presidency. 
Whether K. C., and two or three others who have done 
much the same that he has, with the exception that they 
are still laymen, are really “reformed” one may: well be 


, allowed to doubt. It may be that—more shrewd, though 


not a whit more honest, than most of the Division—they 
have satisfied themselves that, save in very exceptional 
cases, a struggle against the law is a very harassing one, 
and prefer the drudgery of work to the facile acquisition 
of what belongs to other people, regretting the while that 
they have not a secret which would enable them to 
despoil their neighbours with impunity. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 


ele 

TRANSATLANTIC CABLES. 
HE definitive constitution of Monsieur Pouyer- 
Quertier’s Companyfor supplying direct telegraphic 
communication between France and America :is not -with- 


out interest for English readers. . The issue ‘of ‘the pros- 


pectus is accompanied ‘by an appeal to the patriotic 
feelings of Monsieur Pouyer+Quertier’s fellow countrymen, 
which appears to be a somewhat unusual:mode of /pro- 
ceeding in a financial matter. It seems that it is not:so 
much that he and his coadjutors are induced to carry 
out the scheme by the possibility of the profits that 
may accrue (although they are estimated at ten per cent. 
at the least), but rather by a desire to do away with a 
foreign monopoly and to confer on French traders and 
politicians freedom from extraneous interference in their 
diplomatic, financial, and commercial communications 
with America. The existing cables all belong'to English 
companies. The two earliest were laid in 1865 and 1866 
respectively. During these two years the Anglo-American 
Company, who owned them, possessed the power of 
charging what they chose. At first they obtained the 
modest sum of four pounds per word, then one pound, 
and, finally, ten shillings. Attracted by these large 
returns, Baron Erlanger, who, apparently, is constantly 
on the look-out for promising and profitable businesses, 
with a view to starting an opposition, so as either to-claim 
a share of the profits, or ‘to spoil the prospect for the 
original promoters, institated a competition in the year 
1868. This for a time worked to the public advantage 
in reducing the charge per word ; but the Anglo-American 
Company, after struggling vainly to crush the new-comer, 
combined with it, and at last absorbed it into itself by 
buying up its shares at a premium. ‘Then came the 
Direct Cable Company, which was also placed, like its 
predecessor, practically under the control of the Anglo- 
American Company. In spite of all these advantages, 
the shares of the'earliest of the cable companies are at 
45 per cent. discount, so that the prospects of a new 
enterprise can scarcely be called alluring. Still the cost 
of the construction of cables is much lower than for- 
merly, and as the new company fixes its capital at 
2,080,000 only, it may be able to earn a sufficient 
return. It is proposed’to lay two new cables, one for the 
purely French traffic, and the other for the purpose of 
waylaying a share of the English business. Messrs. 
Siemens are entrusted with the construction, and have 
undertaken to refund, with interest, all sums received by 
them should they not completely carry out their engage- 
ments. ‘The French Company are sanguine of obtaining 
40 per cent. of the gross traffic between the two worlds, an 
estimate which seems to us rather too hopeful. ‘On ‘the 
other hand, the Anglo-American Company offers to sur- 
render its French cable (from Brest to Saint Pierre and 
Duxbury) to a French company which it proposes to form 
with a capital of but £800,000 sterling, and which will 
have the advantage of guaranteed transmission of its 
telegrams by the English lines, in case of temporary 
damage to the cable. This company will participate in a 
certain ratio in the earnings of the older companies. Of 
course, the Anglo-American Company has no other 
object but to keep competition out of the field, but their 
proposition seems eminently practical. It remains to be 
seen whether patriotism and Monsieur Pouyer-Quertier 
will succeed in raising the necessary funds for the two 
new cables. In any case the public cannot but benefit 
by the struggle to supply them with the means of tele- 
graphic communication between the two worlds. 
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France.—The announcement made by some French 
papers that the Governments of England and France had 
arranged to prolong for six months after the 31st of 
December next the existing treaty of commerce is not 
quite correct. The real arrangement is, that the new 
general customs tariff, which is to be voted by the French 
Chambers this session, is not to be applied to England 
until six months after its promulgation, and that the 
existing Treaty shall be prolonged until after this six 
months’ delay, should it extend beyond the 31st Dec., 
1879. Thus, if the general tariff is voted on the 20th. 
July, it will only be put in execution on the 20th January, | 
and the present Treaty would remain in force until that 
date. This arrangement in no way prevents the con- 
clusion of a new Anglo-French Treaty of Com- 
merce or the renewal of the existing one; it 
merely guards against the danger, which we pointed 
out some weeks back, of arriving at the termi- 
nation of the present Treaty before anything fresh had 
been agreed upon, and thus remaining face to face with 
the old prohibitive duties, which would have had the 
effect of almost entirely putting a stop to the English ex- 
port trade to France. The French Government is also 
preparing to make similar arrangements with regard to 
the other countries with which it is allied by commer- 
cial treaties which would expire at the end of this year ; 
and the result of all this is that the whole of the new 
general tariff must be discussed and voted by the 
Chamber at any cost during the present Session. 

REVIVAL OF TRADE.—Although the Board of Trade 
Returns for March show a falling-off which would lead to 
the conclusion that we are not yet free from the effects 
_ of the crisis of 1878, yet there would appear to be a 
different impression prevalent in the City. Conversations 
with merchants and traders both in London and the pro- 
vinces point to increase of business and a healthy revival 
of trade. In all departments there is more activity, and 
the prices of the various staples are rising. As the orders 
are generally “ for time on” they cannot, of course, affect 
the official returns at present ; but it is certain that matters 
have taken the long-hoped-for “ turn for the better,” and 
that, if the political situation remains without further dis- 
turbance, we may look for better times. The sole 
exception to the general improvement is our trade 
with India, with which nothing can be done till the silver 
question is settled. The report of the Chartered Mer- 
cantile Bank of India, London, and China tells the old 
tale of losses caused solely by the depreciation of the 
metal and the consequent fall of the rupee. We notice 
that the purchase by the Indian Government of the stock 
of silver held in Germany is not generally advocated. It 
was originally proposed in these columns, and is the only 
immediate palliation for the evils which are ruining 
our Eastern trade. 

THE GREEK LoAn.—We are told that there was a 
furious competition for the new Greek Loan which the 
Comptoir d’Escompte has succeeded in securing. The 
loan will, we presume, be bought in Paris only, but we 
should be surprised were the investing public to be as 
eager as the promoters to obtain a participation in its 
advantages. ‘The former loan, which has been in default 
for many years, and is to be converted into the present 
one at a low figure, was floated principally through the 
enthusiasm engendered by Lord Byron’s practical and 
poetical efforts in the cause of Greek patriotism. Unless 
there be more in the security than appears at present, it 
scarcely seems likely to attract attention, now that it is 
divested of any but the most material attributes. 

THE PassENGER Duty.—The railways are said to be 
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about to obtain a commutation of the passenger duty by 
paying a fixed present sum to the Government, much 
after the manner in which the land-tax is redeemed. ‘It 
is difficult to see what either they or the Government 
would gain by the change. The duty is not very large 
and is most fairly estimated, both in good years and bad, 
by the returns of the passenger traffic. It would scarcely 
be in accordance with English financial principles to 
make the repeal of a tax a matter of purchase. It ‘is 
more probable that the duty, if disturbed, will be remitted 
altogether, in exchange for increased facilities and advan- 
tages for the trading public. 

TurkEy.—Sir Henry Bulwer is reported to have said 
that the Turks were the only policemen capable of main- 
taining order in the East, and that if they had not 
existed we should have invented them. This assertion, 
which has the merit of being true, affords an argument 
for the furnishing of the assistance of France and 
England in the re-establishment of Turkish finance. It 
is only through Turkey that we can work with success 
on Egypt; and the Sultan has, at any rate, the sense to 
see the advantage of submitting to foreign aid and 
advice. Mr. M. G. Zarifi is still in London, and the 
negotiations of which we recently gave notice are pro- 
gressing rapidly. Holders of Turkish Stock will do well 
to await the result. They cannot fall very much further, 
and may have a good rise if Mr. Zarifi’s proposal be 
accepted. 





THE EXAMINER’S LETTER BOX. 


[ We are not responsible for the opinions expressed in the 
letters which appear under this heading. | 


ciate 
A CLERGYMAN’S DOUBTS. 

IR,—I did not intend again inflicting myself upon 
your readers, but am unwilling to let the corre- 
spondence rest exactly where “Cantab” and “Oxoniensis” 
have left it. I cannot think that the clergyman who, like 
myself, rejects the miraculous element of Christianity 
should take things as easily as “ Cantab” appears ‘to 
expect of him. I hardly know what is meant by insisting 
on the moral teaching of the Church, unless such moral 
teaching only is intended as is independent of sanction 
from the Church, and is based upon the law of the land 
sand the common conscience of the country. Nothing, 
again, will drive it into me that I am not in a false 
position, of which the best must be made, but the best-of 
which is still far from satisfactory ; nor can I doubt that 
it is the duty of teachers to put what has been said against 
the orthodox view, as well as the arguments in support of 
it, more openly before their pupils than they now deem 
it incumbent upon them to do. I agree heartily with 
“Oxoniensis” that there is a moral and _ intellectual 
cowardice prevalent, which bodes ill for the future of that 
society in which it may be observed—sapping, as it does, 
more surely perhaps than flagrant vice, all vigour and 

manliness of speech and dealing. 

On the other hand, can there be any doubt that, for 
some men and under certain circumstances, keeping to 4 
false position and making the best of it is a truer and 
therefore higher course than abandoning it in disgust? I 


incline to agree with your correspondent “ Ethics” that _ 


he who does not play fast and loose with himself, will 
play no faster and looser with other people than he can 
reasonably help ; and. in practice I find no difficulty in 
so letting my real opinions be known among my parish- 
ioners as to be essentially unreserved, and yet at the 
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same time, in using such reserve as to let my opinions 
be felt rather than expressed. I find practically that no 
one is shocked or offended, and that I can say all I wish 
to say, though rarely putting any part of it into words. 
This is no small gain. Let me repeat that nothing 
would have induced me to put myself in such a position 
with my eyes Open, but, being in it, I cannot be blind to 
the usefulness of those who serve to soften the shock of 
changes which must inevitably come.’ All shocks— 
Stronger than those slight ones, without which there 
would be neither consciousness nor life—are wastes of! 
power. ‘There was an article on “ Rowing Styles” in the 
Times of last week, the following extract from which 
occurs to me as no less applicable to morals than to 
physics. It runs :— 
“To a weight of 5 kilos. (about 11 Ib.) a string is attached 
_ by which the weight can be lifted, but not much more. Then 

the experimenter tries to lift the weight rapidly with the 
string, which breaks without moving the weight, while the 
fingers are more or less hurt by the sudden shock. If, now, 
a cord of equal strength but slightly elastic is substituted, 
the experiment ends differently. The sudden effect of eleva- 
tion is transformed into a more ‘prolonged action, and the 
re is raised without bruising the fingers or breaking the 
cord,”—Zimes, April 5, 1879. 

Now, Sir, surely, being men, and having to deal with 
other men, we should be guided chiefly by our observa- 
tion of what course is followed by what effect, and by our 
desire to bring those who think what we believe to be 
wrong, to a comprehension of what we believe to be the 
truth, with the smallest possible shock. I observe that if 
I act in one way—the way on which the moral teaching 
of my childhood insisted—I produce no good effect, but 
that pain and mischief certainly follow both to myself 
and to those on whom I haye been operating. If, on 
the contrary, I take a certain other course, which the 
more child-like conscience would condemn, I gain my 
end with no evil following that I can detect after the 
most careful scrutiny. Has the rest of my early teaching, 
I ask myself, proved so final—has the moral teaching o 
any age proved so ultimately unimprovable—that I am to 
shut my eyes to what I see, and hold fast to bare first 
principles? Is not the evidence of my own senses the 
revelation which has been more especially addressed to 
myself? Is it not God’s message to me? Is not life, 
and will not life always, until it becomes as fixed and 
unconscious as the action of gravity or chemical affinities, 
be an art rather than a science? It has been said, not 
long since, that there is something of an elementaty 
nature in the very word “principles,” as though they 
were a good skeleton and framework, but no complete 
structure. I am sure, Sir, that this view of them is more 
moral than that which would strive to make them into 
rules of conduct as inelastic as the measurement whereby 
a machine can be made true to pattern. 

The fixity of the most fixed things is relative, not abso- 

lute. The centres of the universe and of this earth, the 
boundaries of land and sea, the forms of life, and hence 
‘the consciences of those forms, are known to be in a 
state of perpetual flux. To such flux, therefore, our 
theories must adapt themselves, if they are not from 
time to time to suffer disruption and revolution. 

In morals we are now as children who are beginning 
to understand that the hour-hand of the moral dial 
moves, though with a slower movement than our eyes 
can detect. To deny this is to deny those truths which 
man must bow down to as to the Almighty ; but, at the 
same time, to admit them is to cut oneself adrift for ever 
from an absolute and immutable standard of right and 
wrong. I maintain that in the present state of our 
knowledge he who adopts a shifting standard of morals, 
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making it, nevertheless, as little shifting as he can, takes 
at once the more manly and more arduous view of his 
position and re-ponsibilities. I believe, also, that’ this 
very question whether morals are to be made to rest 
ona basis which shall shift as man’s needs shift, accord- 
ing to the best ascertainable opinion concerning those 
needs, is not one merely for hairsplitters and casuists, but 
is the heart of the contention between the Church of 
Rome and Rationalism, 


I look upon my position, then, as one in which it has 


‘pleased those unseen and complicated forces which for 


simplicity’s sake I personify, and to which I bow as to 
God, to place me. Hiorribleas it at one time seemed, I 
am now Satisfied that I should have been fighting against 
God, rather than with Him, if I had left it. Granted I 
may have deceived myself. ‘ Oxoniensis” may say, 
“He is self-blinded: he has been untrue to his first 
moral instinct, and is reaping the reward in a blunter 
sense of right and wrong.” Should he say so, I shall be 
the last person to complain of him, for I have said such 
words too often to myself to wonder at another’s saying 
them. But they would not, I believe—or, perhaps, better, 
I trust—be true. Slowly and with more introspection 
than I approve of (for a stronger man would have felt the 
truth by instinct, and have needed less exercise of reason, 
so that I know no respect in which I so much distrust 
my conclusion as in that of the trouble it has taken me 
to reach it), I have put behind me those whisperings 
of the Evil One, as that I should be bound by 
literalism, if graceful and kindly conduct point in another 
direction. I know now that the unseen hand which 
clutched me, and which, in spite of all my cries, builded 
my house for me on what I deemed the quicksand, was 
the hand of God dragging my house and me away from 
that siren-haunted rock from which “Oxoniensis” still 
thinks he catches a seraphic music, And as in bygone 
days I found what I had deemed to be the rock become 
quicksand under me, so by an irony of great mercy the 
quicksand has proved to be a rock. 

To conclude, then: of your two correspondents, 
“‘Oxoniensis ” seems to me to err on the side of requiring 
too inflexible a standard of conduct; while ‘“Cantab,” 
on the other hand, is content with one which is not rigid 
enough. I think most readers will feel that if “Oxoni- 
ensis” is allowed a moral standard of so unyielding a 
nature as he seems inclined to stand out for, it will drive 
him to*conclusions from which he would be the first to 
draw back; and, on the other hand, that if “ Cantab ” 
allows a sceptical clergyman to play so fast and loose 
with words as to administer the Sacraments in church 
without feeling bitter with himself, and with those who 
kept him in the dark on points in respect of which they 
should have given him warning (as I myself, in my own 
way, warn all whom I can reach)—then it seems as though 


‘ truth and honour come to be words with but little mean- 
-ing.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


An EARNEST CLERGYMAN. 
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N Thursday night Mr. Irving revived Lord Lytton’s 

play, “The Lady of Lyons.” For several 
reasons we cannot think that he has showed judgment in 
selecting this piece. First, “The Lady of Lyons” 
is in itself far from being a good play. Although there 
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are plenty of strong dramatic situations, and touches of 
“true poetic feeling, the plot is full of absurdities and in- 
congruous impossibilities, and the rapid transitions from 
the sublime to the ridiculous are very marked, and in a 
great measure overwhélm the whole. ‘There is no deny- 
ing that it has always been a popular piece, but for what 
reason it would ‘be ‘hard to say. Claude Melnotte’s 
«character is rapturously applauded by the “ gods ;” 
yet, at his best, he is a poor dreaming fool, 
allowing himself at one moment to become 
the tool of Beauseant, and the next tearing 
his miserable mind ‘to tatters at his own weak- 
ness; while Pauline  Deschappelles never rises 
to a heroine, nd equals, if she does not outstrip, 
Melnotte in weak uncertainty and vacillation. The 
“Lady of Lyons” was first produced by Macready, in 
1838, at Covent’Garden, he himself playing the part of 
Claude, with Miss Helen Faucit as Pauline ; and it was 
written by Lord Lytton with the avowed intention, 
after the failure on the stage of the “Duchess de la 
Vallitre,” of showing that he was capable of mastering the 
art of dramatic construction and theatrical effect. The 
plot was suggested by (as the author asserts) “an indis- 
tinct recollection of the very pretty tale called the 
“Bellows Mender,’” and the era of the Republic 1795- 
1798 was chosen as one in which the incidents might 
be most probable. The story of how Claude Melnotte, 
the gardener’s son, assumes the character of Prince of 
‘Como, and, aided by Beauseant and Glavis, marries the 
proud Pauline Deschappelles, but repenting of his 
crime, directly afterwards renounces his claim to her, 
and as a soldier of fortune rises in two years to the rank 
of Colonel under the name of Morier, and returns to 
Lyons in time to defeat the aims of Beauseant, is too 
well known to need description. The second reason 
why we consider Mr. Irving’s judgment in error, is that 
the part of Claude is not suited to him. He is an actor, 
as it were, above such a part, and excepting here and 
there, where depth of pathos has to be exhibited, he can- 
not bring himself down to the level of the dreamer. In 
the first act he rants and raves, for, conscientious as he 
always is, he is forced to speak words which in themselves 
are naught but “rant ;” and at the end of Act IV., where 
he starts on his career with Colonel Damas as a soldier, 
the effect of the parting is spoilt from this cause ; and 
here also is an innovation which savours too much of 
scenic effect of the transpontine order. A regiment of 
French soldiery are seen through the window marching 
past, and the curtain falls on a flow of unintelligible 
passion, drum-and-fife, and fainting women. Mr. Irving 
is best in the last act, where he returns as the successful 
hero, though the freedom of his action is somewhat 
marred by the military cloak he wears. Particularly 
telling is his concluding speech, commencing, “I would 
not hear again my father’s name till I could deem it spot- 
less ;” and, “ Ah, the same love that tempts us into sin. 
If it be true love, works out its redemption. And he who 
seeks repentance for the past Should woo the angel 
Virtue in the future.” Indeed, as we have before 
said, wherever the speeches set down for the actor come 
near the level of the actor’s talent, he is good. The well- 
known description of his mythical “Palace lifting to 
eternal summer ” was decidedly well given, though some- 
what spoilt by the action of Mr. Irving’s right arm and 
hand, with which he waved in circles a large Polish hat. 
If proof were wanting of Miss Terry’s power of acting, 
her Pauline would have indubitably established her 

reputation, and there is but one word that can describe it 

—perfect. Sympathetic, outraged, loving or suffering, 
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every varied feeling was portrayed with a natural 
charm that again, as in Ophelia, took the ‘house 
by storm, and loud plaudits greeted every effort 
of this ‘true and graceful actress. Mrs. ‘Chi 
pendale, who played Madame Deschappelles, was 


excellent, and ‘Miss Pauncefort’s Widow Méelnotte 


was a conscientious piece of acting, though she reminded 
one too much of Hamlet’s Queen. Mr. Walter Lacy as 
Colonel Damas in the first two acts required more fire, 
especially in the duel scene, where if he had been mote 
demonstrative he wotld have scored a great success. 
Beauseant, as played by Mr. Forrester, was as good as ‘it 
could be. ‘The heartless, cold-blooded nature was por- 
trayed with consummate skill, and Mr. Kyrle Bellew 
showed that Glavis is‘a part which, though small, can ‘be 
made a good one, for his impersonation was a bit of 
genuine acting. The rest of the characters were well 
filled, Mr. S. Johnson playing the landlord of the 
Golden Lion with humour. As usual under Mr. 
Irving’s management, the scenery and mounting of 
the play was magnificent. No detail has been omitted, 
and no expense spared to render everything perfect and 
to keep up the high standard that he has inaugurated. 
The revival was loudly cheered, and may be written a 
success, so far as the “ Lady of Lyons” can be successful. 


“THE DRAGOONS” AT THE Fotty.—From the co- 
operation of Mr. Celli with Madame Dolaro, we expected 
to find a real revival of good opera-bouffe, not a renewal 
of the wretched stuff that has now for some years usurped 
its place. “Les Dragons de Villars” in its original 
French form is an amusing, bright little piece. Mr. 
Hersee, in his adaptation of the libretto, has contrived to 
cut out all the amusement and all the brightness. Under 
these circumstances it is not surprising that the really 
good singing and acting of the two principal characters 
do not save the play from being a decided failure. And 
even had the translator done his work in better style, we 
doubt whether, seeing the very feeble support Madame 
Dolaro and Mr. Celli receive from the rest of the company, 
“Dragoons,” as it is now put on the stage, could pass 
muster. The only redeeming features are the orchestra 
and some effective scenery in the last two acts, for the 
perspective of the first act, which is laid in Thibaut’s 
farmyard, is decidedly out of drawing. ‘The play is, on 
the whole, fairly mounted ; but Madame Dolaro requires 
to be reminded that the Folly is a very small house, and 
that it mars a good effect to overcrowd the stage. 


MUSIC. 
minlaripbiinies 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
O far, the object of Mr. Gye in the conduct of the 


enterprise to which he has succeeded, has appa- 


rently been to pursue a totally different modus operandt 
to that which zmpresarii traditionally adopt. The times 
are times of progress, and Mr. Ernest Gye, who has been 
nursed amid the workings of operatic management, has 
had ample opportunity for marking the points where 
reform might be introduced consonantly with the require- 
ments of the day. Evidently he has lost no time in 
carrying out his intentions, and, with satisfaction be it 
said, they are eminently good. For example, the opening 
nights of the season, instead of being remarkable for 
the usual absence of attraction and variety, have been 
invested with peculiar interest. The opera has .been 
changed every night, and at each performance one.or 
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two débutants have made their appearance. The excel- 
lence of the new comers has been such that they have 
gained more than average success, and the enjoyment 
with which they have been heard, in operas that are 
usually left untouched till May or June, has been as 
strange as it is welcome to Aaditués at this early period of 
the season. . 

Taking the new artists in the order in which 
they have come out, we may classify Signor Nou- 
velli as belonging to a useful order of light tenors who 
have voice and appearance to recommend them, ¢é 
praterea nihil. If he will study hard, and add to these 
qualities ability as a florid vocalist and as an actor, Signor 
Nouvelli will become valuable as well as useful. In 
Mdlle. Pasqua, a mezzo-soprano who made her début as 
Leonora in “ La Favorita,” could at once be recognised 
an artist of exceptional capacity. She has a glorious 
voice, uses it admirably, and acts well enough for any 
part that might fall to her lot. Her reception was 
extremely encouraging, and we shall doubtless hear a 
great deal more of Mdlle. Pasqua. In the same opera 
Signor Sylvestri, a dasso with a capital voice and con- 
siderable declamatory power, made his first bow to an 
English audience. The part of Marguerite de Valois 
in “Les Huguenots,” given on Tuesday, introduced Mdlle. 
Augusta Schou to public notice. This young lady, who 
is by birth Danish, rejoices in one of the loveliest 
voices that has been heard from a débutante for 
many a day. It is a soprano of very high compass and 
wonderfully sweet quality, remarkably equal throughout 
the registers, and trained in the best of schools. Mdlle. 
Schou has yet to show how she can act, but that she is 
destined to fill an exalted position as an operatic vocalist 
there can be no question, and her success in “Les 
Huguenots ” was nothing short of brilliant. The Marcello 
of the performance was Signor Vidal, another new bass, 
or, rather, low baritone, for his fine voice was manifestly 
not low enough for all the music of, his part. On the 
other hand, Signor Vidal displayed an amount of histrionic 
talent such as few Marcellos in recent years have accus- 
tomed us to. His acting was characteristic and full of 


energy, and lent unwonted effect to the scenes in which - 


he appeared. Signor Vidal is an artistic vocalist, and he 
cannot fail to prove an acquisition of value. 

“ Robert le Diable,” given on Thursday, was the: third 
of Meyerbeer’s operas performed in the space of five 
representations, and brought forward another candidate 
for operatic honours, in the person of Signor Sylva, a 
tenor well known on the French and Belgian stages. His 
success was not less emphatic than that of the above 
artists, and, considering the scarcity of good robust tenors, 
his services may be reckoned as an important addition to 
the strength of the company. Signor Sylva is gifted with 
a powerful, resonant, and withal pleasant voice. His 
upper notes are particularly clear and_ strong, though 
affected by a considerable ¢vemolo ; for Signor Sylva isa 
Frenchman, and he naturally indulges in the fault charac- 
teristic of all who study in the French school. But he 
is an uncommonly good vocalist, and as an actor he is 
far superior to the ordinary run of tenors. As may be 
guessed, Signor Sylva at once gained favour with his 
audience, and was encored in the drinking song of the 
first act. Signor Vidal made an excellent Bertramo, and 
increased the good opinion he had. created. on his first 
appearance. Madame Cepeda was ill, but Madame 
Mantilla, who replaced her as Alice, fulfilled her task 
with remarkable proficiency. The general representation 
was quite up to the mark, under the careful guidance of 
Signor Vianesi. , 
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OUR NEW PROTECTORATE.* 


OME time ago Mr. McCoan wrote a work upon 
Egypt, full of valuable and trustworthy information, 
and now he follows it up with these volumes on Turkey 
in Asia. It should be stated that Mr. McCoan is not 
one of that numerous class of “bookmakers ” who, imme- 
diately a State or nation occupies a conspicuous share of 
the public attention, rush off to the British Museum, and, 
from incorrect data and in execrable English, give what 
they are pleased to call their “impressions” concerning it. 
Mr. McCoan has for several years resided in the East, 
and although that fact alone would not entitle him to 
publish a work upon “ Our New Protectorate,” we cannot 
read far in his volumes before discovering that he has 
an observant eye, and that he takes the trouble to be 
accurate. 

The author states that he began his work before the 
Press first revealed the existence of the Anglo-Turkish 
convention. He had always shared the conviction of 
those who knew the poverty of the Porte’s resources, that, 
however heroic might be its defence, Turkey, unaided, 
must be beaten in the late struggle, with the result of 
virtually ceasing to be a European Power ; and, in view 
of the major interest that must thereafter attach to its 
Asiatic Empire, there seemed room for a concise but 
comprehensive sketch of the present condition of these 
Eastern provinces. This is no doubt true, and the works 
of Captain Burnaby and Mr. Geary — necessarily 
produced under circumstances of haste — cannot 
be said to have rendered the author's undertaking 
superfluous. Mr. McCoan states that his qualifica- 
tion for attempting to supplement the work of these 
writers is, that at considerable intervals of time, 
he has travelled over more of this country than either 
Captain Burnaby, Mr. George Barkley, of the Zimes, 
or Mr. Geary; and that he has digested the results of 
his observations during a long residence in Constanti- 
nople under conditions favourable to further acquaint- 
ance with most interests of the country. Mr. McCoan, 
in compiling these volumes, does not write with the 
bitter spirit of a partisan, though of course he has his 
predilections. In his first volume he treats of Asia 
Minor, Armenia and Kurdistan, Mesopotamia and Irak, 
Syria and Palestine, Western Arabia, the Ottoman Con- 
quest ; and he also discusses the various races, religions, 
resources and products, and government. ‘The second 
deals with public works, public instruction, trade centres, 
agriculture, slavery and polygamy, the Ulema, the laws 
affecting foreigners, and necessary reforms. He recognises 
the probability that many of the changes which have 
taken place asthe result of the great conflict in the East - 
may not be permanent: that the Treaty of Berlin will 
probably become as obsolete as those of Vienna and 
Paris ; and that the provinces which once formed Euro- 
pean Turkey may crystallise into new States, or be 
variously absorbed by other Powers. But he believes 
that the Anglo-Turkish Convention, and the new relation 
it has established: between Great Britain and Western 
Asia, “ must be regarded as accomplished and pregnant 
facts, destined to change onlyin thedirection of strengthen- 
ing and tightening the bond that is henceforth to unite 
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the two countries.” Our policy in accepting this new 

responsibility may, indeed, be open to objection ; and 

though the writer approves the step, there will always be 

a large number of Englishmen who will regret it. Up 

to the present time we have experienced no evil effects 

of this responsibility ; but the time has not come yet for 

testing it. Before ten years have elapsed, when the 

designs of Russia have been made fully apparent with 

regard to India, when we shall possibly have our hands 

full in other parts of the world, then will be the time to 

test the wisdom or unwisdom of adding to our very 

serious responsibilities the one by which we have bound 

ourselves to Turkey in Asia. However, in this matter | 
we have no wish to act as the prophets of evil, and we 

will only hope for the best and calmly await the future. 

The coming years only can demonstrate whether or not 

Mr. McCoan is too sanguine in his statement that the 

vast, though shorn, domains of the Turkish Empire 

beyond the Bosphorus possess elements which need only 

industrial development and better government to become 

consolidated into a new Turkey, far more stable and 

peacefully prosperous than the old. It will, indeed, be 

strange if we witness a grand revival upon that vast 

theatre which, as Mr. McCoan says,-has already beheld 

the greatest events in human history ; “on which race 
has succeeded race, and Empire followed Empire—Assy- 
rian, Persian, Roman, Byzantine, Seljuk, Saracen, Turk 
—in such heroic, though sanguinary, procession as the 
earth has witnessed nowhere else.” As history frequently 
repeats itself, this is not, of course, impossible. 

The author further reminds us that centuries of 
misrule have ‘converted vast tracts that were once 
populous and fertile into. desert wastes and pestilential 
swamps ; but from the ruin and desolation which have 
thus especially befallen parts of Babylonia, Eastern Syria, 
and Central Asia Minor, the bounty of Nature—too 
strong for even this withering influence—has preserved 
other tracts larger than European kingdoms, in which 
the most splendid climate, the grandest natural scenery, 
and the most luxuriant vegetation, are still to be found, 
requiring only enlightened government to reclaim what 
is in decay, and to infuse new, vigorous, and enriching 
life into the whole.” The experience of the world proves, 
however, that, although the natural advantages of a 


country be of the highest and finest description, that - 


country is bound to sink into nothing if the people be 
degenerate. So with many of the lands in the East, a 
revival cannot be looked for so long as the Government 
remains weak and corrupt. 

We do not propose to follow Mr. McCoan through all 
the facts he marshals to prove his point, that in Asia 
Minor there exist at present the elements of a great 
regeneration. Our readers will doubtless do that for 
themselves, and will be amply repaid in the process. We 
shall rather concern ourselves with his work in its general 
aspects. The conditions under which Asiatic Turkey 
may be thoroughly developed and reorganised are defined 
as follows :— 


“ The first is the opening up of the country by common 
roads, which shall serve the double purpose of local inter- 
communication, and of feeders to cheaply-constructed rail- 
ways connecting the chief centres of production with the sea ; 
the second, readjustment of taxation, and the abolition of 
tax-farming with all its attendant abuses. Other reforms, 
which it would be easy to specify, are also necessary ; but 
these are the primary conditions, precedent to any real im- 
provement in the material and social condition of the 
country. But the country itself has not the means of carry- 
ing out the first, and it would be the merest delusion to hope 
that, promise what it may, the Porte will of its own motion 
make any serious effort to accomplish the second. ‘After 
me the deluge’ has, in varying degrees, been the maxim of 
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every Sultan and Vizier since the death of Mahmoud ; and, 
in point of unselfish patriotism and governing ability in its 
rulers, Turkey has never been at a lower ebb than at 
present.” 

It will thus be seen that, sanguine as Mr. McCoan is 
in some respects, as to the future of Asiatic Turkey, he 
does not shut his eyes to the real difficulties in the way 
of its development, 
long been the order of the day that it requires little short 
of a miracle to reverse the process. And the influences 
which shall accomplish this must be external, working 
upon the internal authorities of the Empire. 

Yet the writer of this work believes that the Turk, in 
his private station, is one of the most upright and truth- 
ful of men; it is only when he is converted into an 
official that he becomes one of the veriest knaves in 
creation. And if it is hopeless to look to him for 


reform, still more so is it to look towards the Porte. ° 
Indeed, Mr. McCoan does not hesitate to say that it will ” 


never spontaneously and honestly concede one adminis- 
trative change of value and importance. From the Sultan 
to his lowest subordinate, they will all covertly, if not 
openly, resist changes opposed to their selfish interests, 
and will especially resent the introduction of a foreign 
element into the administration, Yet without this foreign 
element, everyone who has studied ,Turkey concurs in 
the opinion that all idea of reform might as well be at 
once abandoned. Pressure upon the Porte is the only 
thing, therefore, and the author believes that under this 
it would yield, though personally he is in favour of a 
British occupation of that portion of the Turkish 
Empire which has recently passed under our protec- 
tion. 

Mr. McCoan speaks very highly of the real Turk— 
not too highly, as many will think, after reading General 
Baker’s book :— 


“TI do not hesitate to say that, after a long residence in — 


the country, my sympathy is with the Turk rather than with 
his Christian fellow-subject of whatever sect. But by the 
Turk I mean the honest, uncontaminated Osmanli of the 

rovinces, not his degenerate Aemsherrz of the capital, and 
east of all the official caste. This last, with some few excep- 
tions, deserves its evil repute to the full, but even its vices 
are less chargeable to the national character and religion 
than to the corrupt ‘civilisation’ acquired during education 
in Paris or Vienna, or, in baser adulteration still, in Pera and 
Stamboul. Indeed, as a rule, a Turk who speaks French is 
no longer a Turk at all ;"he has become ashamed of his own 


creed, and recognises the moral restraint neither of it nor of __ 


any other. But not so his compatriot of the provinces, who 
is proud of his faith and obeys its laws, which for him are not 
merely theoretical obligations of religion, but practical rules 
of life. Hence the truth, honesty, temperance, and sexual 
morality which distinguish the country Mussulman of this 
type from his demoralised fellows of Stamboul, and from 
nearly every class of the Rayah population.” 


Asiatic Turkey presents undoubtedly one of the richest 
fields of natural wealth in the world ; but so it has done 
for centuries past. Complete renovation is the only thing 
that can be of avail, and we fully agree with Mr. McCoan 
that this will never come upon the voluntary motion of 


the Porte. England has it now in her power to do some- 
thing towards achieving this object, as from her new rela- 
tions to Turkey she is in a position to exercise pressure © 


upon the Porte. But we have heard so much of schemes 


for regenerating Turkey that we are almost in despair. In | 


taking leave of Mr. McCoan’s volumes, we would 
bear our testimony alike to their interest and the useful 
information they contain. 
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MR. BELLAMY’S ESSAYS -FROM SHAKS- 
PERE.* 

HE author of these Essays, in his “tedious brief” 
preface, assures us that he knows from past 
experience that he may expect justice, if not mercy, from 
his critics. We know nothing of his past performances, 
but we are afraid to do what we should call justice to 
his present, lest we should bring ourselves within reach 
of an action for libel. We shall, therefore, for the most 
part let him speak for himself, merely premising that the 
laurel which he hopes to lay at the feet of his idol— 
Shakespeare —is not to be won except by a writer 
possessed of at least a certain amount of scholarship, 
good taste, and good sense. And first of the first. ‘ The 
germ,” saith Mr. G. Somers Bellamy, of the shrew whom 
Petruchio tamed, “ the germ of all womanly virtue was 
oniy dormant in this would-be Zantope.” Zantope for 
Xanthippe! Lempriere more than a little scratched, we 
fear ; but let it serve. In our next quotation Mr. Bellamy 
breaks Lempriere’s head, and almost, if it were possible, 
out-Ouida’s Ouida in her favourite 7é/e of a classical Mrs- 
Malaprop. “ The lust for admiration in a woman,” says 
this unlettered misogynist, ‘has its source in a JVemesis- 
like love of self that can yield no satisfaction, because the 
being one’s self precludes the possession of one’s self.” 
We hope Mr. Bellamy will not lose his own self-possession 
if his friends chaff him for mistaking Narcissus for 
Nemesis; and, after such a blunder as this, it seems 
weak to notice that he spells Shakespeare’s Katharine 
“Katherine,” and designates the Ser Giovanni whose 
tale furnished the plot of ‘The Merchant of Venice” as 
Geovanni Florentino. Still, such blunders as these come 
strangely enough from Mr. Bellamy, who says of himself 
that few men, with the necessity of having to work for 
daily bread, have devoted more time and labour to the 
study of Shakespeare. Of this devoted Shakespearean’s 
good taste we will quote a single instance only :— 
‘Unfortunately the great mass carries.with it men who 
know better, but have not the mental strength and moral 
bravery to withstand the ugly power of the ‘blunt 
monster ;’ and so, like green leaves on a muddy stream, 
they sail on in company with the floating excrements 
cast from out the cesspool of the fools.” Of his good 
sense, another, ‘‘Some writer, trying to drag himself into 
notoriety, recently contributed an article to a second-rate 
journal, in which he endeavoured to show that Shake- 
speare was immoral in his writings. A scurvy beggar 
may throw mud at a goodly prince; the prince has no 
difficulty in having the mud removed, the beggar never 
gets rid of the scurvy.” Hard lines for the beggar, 
perhaps, but we doubt if Mr. Bellamy knows his own 
meaning, and, to tell the truth, the perplexity in which 
he leaves us sometimes with his buffoonery is not without 
a mixture of amusement. Take this comparison, for 
instance, “As the miserly tailor turns out a coat for a 


living, and struts about himself in a d¢/ious garment that | 


a missionary would not recommend to a savage chieftain, 
so the priest, the drunkard, the gambler, the straight- 
laced school-mistress, and the impatient man, tendered 
the excellent advice they did not personally follow.” Or 
this allusion, reader, of which those who use the Turkish 
bath will well know what to think, “I do not,” says Mr. 
Bellamy, who, we dare be sworn, is as guiltless of the bath 
as of many another virtue that we should like to recom- 
mend to him, “Ido not say the dirty nigger at the 
Turkish bath is not capable of thoroughly cleansing his 
master’s feverish customers, yet I feel assured that the 


* Essays from Shakspere. By G. SOMERS BELLAMY. Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co, 1879. 





worthy establishment would be more patronised if these 
dusky servants (dusky grammar this) took a greater 
interest in the welfare of their own skins.” It 
will easily be imagined that Mr. G. Somers Bellamy 
is quite the sort of man to repeat the time- 
honoured vulgar error about the Upas tree, which is 
really as harmless as the Eucalyptus. The unctuous 
ignorance, however, of this tree-slanderer is amusingly 
set off by the queer simile with which he blotches his 
already blotchy metaphor :—“ The radical cause (a fine 
nominativus pendens, by the way), and from which has 
grown the baneful Upas, whose leaves feed and whose 
branches shelter all the social burrs of modern civilisa- 
tion, all the phases of hypocrisy that, like a black mask, 
hides men’s hearts from one another.” What burrs ever 
fed on leaves? Who ever’wore a mask upén his heart ? 
The man, perhaps, who “ capers to a looking-glass ;” but, 
again, we had better let Mr. Bellamy speak for himself. 
He is dealing dull damnation on the advocates of 
“Women’s Rights,” and slates them thus :—“ I believe 
the leaders of this modern craze would, as far as their 
ideas went, have died a natural death had it not been for 
the male idiots who have encouraged them, for the most 
part, I believe, through absolute fear, being composed 
chiefly of those who dare not call their souls their own, 
zanies that would simper fondly on their better halves, 
and caper to a looking-glass with the horns on.” 

Mr. Bellamy believes that Hazlitt ranks among critics 
as Shakespeare ranks among authors, Mr. Bellamy 
believes that “our gaols are full to overflowing with 
swinish animals called men, who have excelled in 
swinish gluttony the very swine we contemn,” and that 
“ our scaffold-boards are trod, in ninety-nine cases of the 
hundred, by murderers made so” by drink. Mr. Bellamy 
believes—but it boots not to go on with Mr. Bellamy’s 
beliefs. These “Essays from Shakespeare” are very 
much from Shakespeare indeed, and may best be charac- 
terised by Mr. Burchell’s words in the “ Vicar of Wake- 
field,” —“ Fudge ! fudge! fudge !” 


THE KAISARNAMAH I HIND.* 


po ae cantos of an original poem on the pro- 

claimed accession of her Majesty to the Empire 
of India appear in this superb volume, which is published 
in a style of Oriental magnificence. The first treats of 
the annexation of India, on which subject the author 
says :— 
“ Call it not conquest, that which joined two lands 

Home of one race, though parted through long years, 


Nor war, that which was ended with clasped hands, 
Nor strangers, those who mingle joys and tears.” 


And, asking the use of this vast Empire to the. “ little 


Asle that spots the sea,” he declares that the blood ot 


heroes shed to “‘ win and keep it” is a precious heirloom 
which stimulates a people to noble action, for— 


“ What made the Spartan, but the memory 
Of glorious deeds by his forefathers done? 
What lesson like thy name, Thermopylz ? 
Could one who died there have a coward son?” 
And so the kinsman or compatriot 
Of one who fought at Delhi or Assaye 
Could ne’er by panic that proud scutcheon blot, 
Nor turn from tenfold odds in fear away, 
And stain by shameful flight the memory of that day.” 


The second canto comprises a spirited sketch of the 


enemas 
* The Kaisarnamah i Hind ; or, Lay of the Empress. A Poem 
ia Nine Cantos, with Ap containing the Histories of the 
Princes of India. icated, E gracious permission, to 
Majesty the Queen, Empress of India. By Epwarp B. Eastwick, 
.B., F.R.S. Vol. L Printed for private circulation only. 
Maclure and Macdonald, 97, Queen Victoria Street, London. ~ 
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siege of Delhi, and of the Imperial assemblage at the 
great Durbar on the 1st of January, 1877, events 
described by Mr. Eastwick in a manner befitting his high 
reputation as an Oriental scholar and linguist. 

The third canto gives an account of the Nizam of the 
Dakan, the boy Prince ; with copious descriptions of the 
wondrous temples of Elura and Ajanta, of which our 
author observes that— 

“ Not Greece can show their like, nor Egypt boast their peer.” 
The composition of this canto is rendered extremely 
difficult by the formation of the verses composing it, 
each of which contains nine lines, four and five rhyming 
together : - 
“ Many a age carved is there, 
Rich with figures weird and quaint, 
Mocking fiend and musing saint. 
But within are chambers rare, 
And not Guido’s self could paint 
Groups of female forms more fair, 
With soft eyes and golden hair, 


Than here are limned. In sooth, he knew restraint | 
Who gazed, and, gazing, kept his conscience without taint.” 


The English version of this poem is followed by a 
translation in the Persian language, and the history of 
the Nizams, which will be read with interest by students 
of Indian literature. Mr. Eastwick’s work, being printed 
on choice paper, and enriched with illuminated margins 
and finely-executed photographs of Indian scenes and 
personages connected with the Empire, is, of course, too 
costly to be in the hands of the general public, or to find 
its way to the circulating library. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that a cheap edition of the “ Kaisarnamah i 
Hind,” without the Persian text and elaborate illustra- 
tions, may, ere long, place this remarkable production 
within the reach of ordinary readers. 


THE KING’S SECRET.* 


HERE is only one drawback to this very interesting 

book—and that is not a drawback of M. de Broglie’s 
making. In order to enjoy it completely, it requires, 
perhaps, a rather fuller acquaintance with the history of 
the period than is likely to be possessed by every reader. 
This, however, is necessarily the case with every book 
which is neither a general history on the one hand, nor a 
biography of particular persons on the other. Nor is it 
very difficult to put the general reader in the way of 
appreciating the work. Most people know that the latter 
part of the reign of Louis XV. was one of the least 
creditable parts of French history, not merely in a moral 
and social, but in a generally historical sense. France 
was beaten on the battle-field, checkmated in the 
council chamber, and constantly made a puppet of by 
other Powers, who reaped any advantages that there were 
to reap, while she had all the loss and disgrace. The 
war of the Austrian succession lost her not much more 
than men and military credit. But the Seven Years’ War 
not merely sent down the credit of the French army 
below that of any great Power in Europe, but made 
France forfeit the whole of her vast American possessions, 
and deprived her of, at least, a chance of an Indian 
empire. The causes to which these disasters, and the 
still more serious disaster to herself and to Europe—the 
dismemberment of Poland—were due, have been often 
diseussed, and it has been generally agreed that Louis 
himself, except as far as culpable acquiescence in the 
malfeasance of others went, was not to blame. It has 
also beenlong known that he maintained a secret corps 





* The King's Sere. By the Duc pe Brociiz. Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin. 


diplomatique, which received instructions direct from 
himself—instructions which were sometimes very far from 
being in harmony with those given by his Ministers. Of 
these agents the Comte de Broglie, brother of the more 
famous Marshal of that name, was the chief. Thus the 
late Prime Minister of the French Republic has a private 
as well as a historical and political interest in the tale 
that he tells. His book deals with the twenty. years of 
intrigue, now against Russia, now against England, now 
against Frederic the Great, in which the Comte de Broglie 
was engaged at his master’s direction, and which brought 
him infinite trouble and very scanty rewards. The sub- 
ject of “The King’s Secret” is, therefore, so to speak, 
double. It not merely tells the story of some curious 
by-play in the drama of history, but it also sketches some- 
what fully the character of a remarkable man distinguished 


by not a few faults of temper and disposition, but 


thoroughly honest at heart, ardently patriotic, and by no 
means prone to servility. Again and again did the 
Comte de Broglie get into trouble by his very uncourtier- 
like language both to Louis XV. and to his successor, 
and if he was not sparing in his speaking his mind to, 
and of, kings, he certainly was not more prudent in 
regard to their favourites and Ministers. It is impossible 
to avoid seeing some pardonable reference to self in the 
Duke’s description of the Broglie character as manifested 
both in the Comte and in the Marshal. He admits that 
neither was popular, and that both were somewhat 
unwisely indifferent to popularity. But he claims for 
them undeviating rectitude of purpose and a true love 
for France. 

We have said that the main object of the King’s secret 
diplomacy was the kingdom of Poland—at first with 
reference to the. maintenance of French influence there 
as against English and Russian interference, and latterly 
with regard to the preservation of the kingdom itself. 
This led to the Comte de Broglie’s taking an active part 
at the opening of the Seven Years’ War in the defence 
made by the King-Elector of Poland and Saxony. The 
famous opposition at Pirna, which so nearly ruined 
Frederic’s audacious onset was his doing mainly, and it 
seems to be here claimed that only the slackness’ and 
clumsy handling of the Austrian Marshal Browne pre- 
vented it from being a success. A more curious episode 
still was that in which De Broglie was engaged against 
England. It seems that Louis—and no wonder—was 
bitterly annoyed by the frightful losses of the Seven Years’ 
War in which France had engaged without rhyme or 
reason. He wanted to revenge himself upon England, 
and could think of no better way of so doing than to 
plan in time of peace an invasion of our country. The 
French Embassy in London was engaged in the scheme, 


but it was principally worked through De Broglie and: 
some subordinate instruments. One of these was the> 


notorious Chevalier d’Eon, and both the King and 
Broglie had occasion to rue their dealings with him. No 
sooner had D’Eon got into his hands evidence of a 
scheme so compromising to the King’s honour than he 
began to play the most extraordinary pranks. One un. 
happy French Ambassador he actually worried into his 


grave, and it was years before the matter was settled, 


while the plan of invasion naturally came to nothing. 
This episode of D’Eon is one of the most amusing things’ 
in the book. But the hermaphrodite Chevalier is not. 
the only famous and curious personage who figures im 
these quaint underhand jugglings. Dumouriez and 
Beaumarchais were both engaged in them, as well as 
other persons of not much inferior note. The unravel. 
ment of the whole is most patiently pursued by M. de- 
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Broglie, and to those who are equipped with a fair know- 
ledge of the time will supply abundance of interesting 
side-lights. The fault of the book, if it has a fault, is the 
undue harshness of the judgments. The two left-handed 
Queens, Pompadour and Du Barry, ‘and their satellites 
and sycophants, are not, indeed, persons who deserve 
much quarter, but the Duc de Broglie is almost too un- 
measured in his wrathful and scornful denunciations of 
them. On the other hand, he is not severe enough 
towards the self-seeking, which is almost as evident in 
his two heroes as in D’Aguillon, and much more evident 
than in Choiseul. They were, indeed, honestly anxious 
to serve France; but then it was a foremost idea of 
theirs that they themselves could serve France much 
better than anybody else. The fatal verb driguer, which 
is not translatable in English, expresses this besetting 
sin of the old French nodlesse, which did more to harm 
their country than all their very much exaggerated 
private vices and oppressions. They passed their whole 
lives in trying to get places for themselves, and to get 
‘ somebody else out of places, and meanwhile the King’s 
Government suffered as it was likely and natural that it 
should suffer. 

“The King’s Secret” is, therefore, in its way a moral 
book, because it shows the fatal effect of this tendency, 
and the uselessness of the underhand diplomacy ‘by 
which Louis tried to obtain ends which were not in 
themselves objectionable. But it is, as we have suffi- 
ciently indicated, an amusing book as well. 


AFRICAN TRAVEL.* 


N the work compiled by Mr. H. B. Cotterill from the 
journals of the late Captain Elton, H.M. Consul at 
Mozambique, we have something perfectly distinct from 
any of the travels in Africa hitherto published. ‘The last 
four years of Captain Elton’s life were devoted to one 
object, and to one only—the suppression of the slave 
trade. Geographical exploration was, indeed, the sub- 
sidiary aim of his last journey from the coast to Lake 
Nyassa, his voyage on. the lake, and the march from its 
northern extremity to the fatal end at Usekhe; but it was 
only a subsidiary one. Personal ambition, and the wish 
to be enrolled on the list of African explorers, played no 
part whatever in the motives which induced this brave 
and single-hearted man to spend his life and strength on 
the malarious East Coast. It may well be doubted 
whether the magnificent achievements of a Stanley, or 
even the much-enduring, modest pluck of a Cameron, 
have done so much for the cause of humanity as the 
persistent hard work, the numberless excursions by sea 
and land, and the unwearying patience, of men like 
Elton, West, and Gray, and many others. The 
records of many lives spent in the suppression of an 
iniquitous traffic may be lost to all except the few of their 
companions who still survive, and they might prove, in 
comparison to the romantic and occasionally ‘highly- 
coloured accounts of adventure supplied us by explorers 
whose names are known all over the world, tame and 
monotonous ; but they tell of a great and beneficent 
- work at which they have toiled unceasingly and cheer- 
fully, sacrificing to the liberation of thousands of enslaved 
Africans home, health, and finally life itself. It is good 
that at least one account of these labours should be 
rescued from oblivion and given to the public; we there- 
fore owe thanks to Mr. Cotterill, who shared the latter 
* Travels and Researches among the Lakes and Mountains of 


Eastern and Central Africa, From the Journal of the late J. F 
ELToN, F.R.G.S. Edited by H. B. CoTTeriLt. John Murray. 
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part of Captain. Sacaitadaneeens Aer bili collected and 
edited the fragmentary journals of his unfortunate friend. 


The work ig divided into two halves, of which the first 
deals with the author’s life on the East Coast of Africa 
between 1873 and 1877, and the latter with his last 
explorations. We have, in the first part, life-like pictures 
of Zanzibar, Mozambique, and of the Sultan Seyyid Bur- 
gash ; numerous extracts from reports relating to the 
negotiations with this potentate, which eventually resulted 
in the suppression of the slave trade in his dominions ; 
many accounts of excursions up tangled, malarious 
creeks, or across dangerous inlets, aftersuspicious dhows ; 
and descriptions of the still more dangerous.and unhealthy 
inland excursions undertaken by Captain Elton to see the 
treaty with the Sultan carried out, and to discover means 
for suppressing the traffic in slaves at the fountain-head. 
In the course of these journeys by sea and by land, 
Captain Elton acquired, at the cost of frequent and 
dangerous attacks of illness, a thorough knowledge of 
the character of the trade and of those who engaged in 
it, and, sacrificing everything to this object, he is able to 
record as the result of one single trip the freeing of 1408 
slaves, of whom 920 remained with their masters and 488 
began life again. From these chapters it is clear that 
neither the institution of slavery itself, nor the condi- 
tion of domestic and agricultural slaves, areas horrible as 
might, from the descriptions of North American aboli- 
tionists, be supposed. Cruelties and horrors. of the most 
revolting nature are perpetrated during the transport. of 
the slave caravans from the interior to the coast, and still 
more appalling scenes are witnessed on board the ill- 
found and worse-supplied dhows which convey the 
living cargo to Madagascar and Zanzibar. But as the 
institution of slavery depends for its existence on the 
trade, it is clear that as long as slavery is permitted at all 
the horrors of the trade will not cease. ‘The argument, 


therefore, that the position of a slave in Eastern and 


tropical countries is better than that of a free servant is 
not a valid one against the abolition of slavery ; and the 
results of the importation of so-called free labourers to 
Mauritius by French and Portuguese adventurers seem to 
be as terrible as those of the slave trade itself. <A sea 
voyage is bad enough for an ordinary steerage passenger 
in a well-found ship, but the voyage of a leaky vessel 
manned by Arabs, in the tropics, with her hold so full of 
slaves, or free labourers, that they have actually not room 
to turn round, is so horrible that not even the most 
enthusiastic advocate of retrenchment would advocate 
the recall of the numerous British cruisers which attempt 
—so far with great success—to stop the traffic altogether. 

Most of the facts stated by Captain Elton concerning 
the slave trade are, of course, well known; but they 
cannot be too often repeated as long as any trace of it 
still exists. Our work of suppression is not yet done, 
and would be stopped altogether if the supply of men 
willing to devote their lives to it were to cease. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the first part 
of the volume contains nothing else but accounts of the 
burning of slave-dhows or of the pursuit of caravans. 
There are some capital and interesting descriptions of 
places of which the names, but the names only, are 
familiar to everybody. We do not hear half enough 
about Johanna, whose Sultan Captain Elton visited ; 
and the drawing of the slave girl who fanned him during 
his stay there is sufficiently attractive to make idle men 
plan a yachting cruise in that direction, and feel singularly 
apathetic about the abolition of slavery. Still more 
amusing is his reception at Magunga, in the dominions 
of * Ranovalana, Queen of Madagascar,” where 
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“The Governor, brilliant in a cocked hat of the last cen- 
tury, and a Confederate frock-coat with gilt buttons, appeared 
nervously waving a sword, and shouted ¥ a company of 
soldiers to ‘Shlute Ranovalana, Queen Of Madagascar,” 
and she was accordingly ‘ shluted.’ en followed the order, 
* Ri’bout-fashe,’ then ‘shlop-arms,’ to which position they 
came with more or less precision directly from the present ; 
and, finally, ‘ Shlute-Queen-Ictoria,’ given as one word. 
Her Majesty was saluted, and then the Governor came for- 
ward, welcomed fus to Madagascar, inquired after Queen 
Victoria’s health with earnestness, informed us concerning 
the health of Queen Ranovalana, impressed us with his 
pleasure at seeing the British flag, deprecated the slave 
trade, and finally offered us Vermouth and syrups of 
various and danger-to-digestion-declaring labels.” 


We have left ourselves but little space for the portion 
of the work devoted to the exploration of the previously 
unknown country between Lake Nyassa and the trade 
route from Bagamoyo to Ujiji. ‘The southern side of 
Lake Nyassa was already well known when Captain Elton 
started on his last tour, and the colony of Livingstonia, 
with its mission-house and schools, was fairly successful. 
But Lake Nyassa had been approached from the south- 
east only, by the Zambesi and Shiré; its northern half 
was unexplored, and not “ tied in” (to use the surveyor’s 
expressive term) with the line of Livingstone’s, Cameron’s, 
and Stanley’s travels. To this task Captain Elton and 
his three companions, one of whom was Mr. Cotterill, 
devoted themselves. _ They started too late in the 
season of 1877, and were much delayed en route. ‘They 
succeeded, indeed, in reaching the northern end of 
Nyassa in a steam launch, but then, unwilling to wait for 
a second voyage of their little steamer, pushed on with 
only half the stores they had brought to Livingstonia. 
No less than three weeks were lost in the Kingdom of 
Merere, whose chief was engaged in active war with the 
Machingos, and to the malaria and horrible surroundings 
of this monarch’s place of arms Mr, Cotterill ascribes the 
origin of poor Captain Elton’s illness, which, after an 
arduous journey of five months, ended in his death within 
a few miles of his goal, the caravan route to the sea. 
After having followed his career in the pages of this journal 
for nearly five years the reader feels like losing an old friend. 
The story of his end, as told in simple words by Mr. Cot- 
terill, is pathetic and terribly sad, and we are left not 
without,a feeling that so valuable a life might have been 
saved if the proper remedies had been applied in time. 
Mr. Hoste, whose case is described as precisely similar, 
recovered from what Mr. Cotterill calls “ malarious sun- 
stroke,” and it can hardly be doubted that if the expedi- 
tion had been able to have proper supplies of necessaries, 
and to take the necessary amount of rest, we should not 
have had to deplore the loss of its chief. 

The book has, from the literary point of view, many 
faults, but they are mostly inseparable from the form 
adopted—that of reprinting the greater part ‘of Captain 
Elton’s journals verbatim, with occasional explanations 
in brackets, inserted by the editor as connecting links. 
They are, therefore, not only venial, but in this case 
praiseworthy. But why the author is constantly called 
“Consul ” Elton, a title not usually conferred except in 
official documents, we are at a loss to decide; nor why 
we are informed that the cocks crew all night and dis- 
turbed the travellers’ slumbers. The chief want of the 
work is a general map. We have, indeed, a good chart of 
the Nyassa Lake, and a large scale map of the route 
hence to Usekhe, but the reader has no opportunity of 
consulting a general map of the East ‘Coast of Africa, 
which is an almost indispensable addition to the first part 
of the work. In order to understand Captain Elton’s 
expeditions we were constantly obliged to consult an 
Atlas and the maps contained in Livingstone’s and 
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Stanley’s travels. This should not be necessary, and if 
a second edition is called for, we sincerely trust that the 
want will be supplied. 





UTOPIAS.* 
HE Reverend M. Kaufmann, whose name is already 
known in connection with the literature of 
Socialism, has collected in one volume a series of papers 
purporting to give “‘a short and popular account of the 


principal socialistic schemes from the Reformation to the 


present day.” This little work proves once more that 
a man may know a subject thoroughly, and may yet be 
quite unable to impart it to others. The student, who is 
tempted by the attractive second title which the author 
himself gives in his preface—A Short History of Socialism 
—and takes up the book in order to obtain the outlines 
of the different plans for the improvement of Society 
which have been elaborated by the numerous philosophers 
and reformers whose names head the chapters of Mr: 
Kaufmann’s work, must necessarily lay it down again 
without having obtained the knowledge he seeks; while 
the more advanced learner, whose desire is to fill out the 
details of what he already knows in its main features, 
will hardly gain any further information, except possibly 
on the subject of Lassalle and the modern German 
Socialists. In fact, although we set out with the hypo- 
thesis that the author knows his subject thoroughly, the 
impression produced by his book is that he knows only 
the modern portion—the history of social theories since 
the beginning of this century—with that intimate know- 
ledge necessary to acquire a comprehensive view of these 
various theories and of their results; whilewhathe tells us of _ 
the lives and works of earlier philosophers impresses the 
reader with the feeling of having been “ coached up” .ad 
hoc. ‘This impression is clearly a wrong one. Mr. Kauf- 
mann, however, in his attempts to be brief and to give in 
about 160 pages information which can hardly be con- 
densed into less than a couple of volumes, has sacrificed 
clearness, and has only succeeded in producing so incom- 
plete a narration that it is for practical purposes a useless 
one. No one would be able to gather from these pages 
any distinct notion of the “‘ New Atlantis,” nor would 
even the most attentive reader perceive the grounds on 
which Mr. Kaufmann distinguishes between the periods 
of “romantic” and “scientific” socialism. We do not 
quarrel with his division; it appears, on the contrary, to 
be a sensible one, even if we are not inclined to admit 
his classification. But the reasons which induce him to 
adopt it are not sufficiently explained, or rather are not 
explained at all; and instead of brief statements of the 
facts and arguments with which the author deals, he eon- 
stantly prefers to waste whole pages of his small space on 
his own humanitarian reflections, which we can only 


| describe by calling them twaddle. The student would 


rather read Bacon’s opinions than a clumsy platitude like 
the following :—“ Thus we see how the mind of man 
cannot rest satisfied with existing arrangements, but soars 
after a higher social ideal when it feels itself lifted out of 
its ordinary level in the lower region of custom and con- 
ventionality ;” and so on for a page and a half; or the 
generalisation with which the chapter on Marlo is con- 
cluded :—“ They teach us that a germ of truth underlies 
all socialistic attempts ; that the social ideal, in one form 
or another, is to be found in the human mind itself; 
that the various modes of giving it shape and form, 





* Utopias, or, Schemes of Social Improvement. By the Rev- 
M. KauFMaNN, M.A. C. Kegan Paul and Co, 
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according to different circumstances, are the manifestations 
of the same tendency in all men to realise a social ideal.” 
This has not even the merit of being true, since there are 
many human minds in which the social ideal is not found, 
and many others which are satisfied with the social 
relations as they find them. Nor can the author abstain 
from exclamatory reflections after he has described Louis 
Blanc’s Organization du travail and Proudhon’s Critical 
Socialism ; his own mild ideas, not the logical conclusions 
which may be drawn from the ideas of others, are con- 
stantly brought in to fill out chapters for which there was 
superabundant material of a higher quality ready to hand. 
But this is not our only quarrel with the author. A work 
on philosophical subjects should above all be expressed 
in grammatical language and in correct terminology. Mr. 
Kaufmann is, unfortunately, singularly careless in these 
respects. He describes Fourier’s phalanstére as planted 
with “resinous vegetation,” by which he probably wishes 
to indicate conifers; says that in Marlo’s scheme “no 
attempts are to be made to disannul the rights of private 
property,” when he means precisely the reverse, and talks 
of a man being complicated in lawsuits. But these verbal 
errors are venial in comparison to the two great sins with 
which we propose winding up our charge-sheet. Mr. 
Kaufmann, not content with interspersing his pages with 
emotional exclamations, frequently lays down his judg- 
ment of the great works with which he deals, and gives 
us a very great deal of his own philosophy with a very 
little of Proudhon, Saint Simon, Campanella, and others, 
about whom we confess to being more curious. What 
style of philosophy we thus obtain may be judged by his 
summing up of the three first Utopias :—‘* Sometimes we 
see depicted in these Utopias, as it were, the throbbings 
of the Aeart of humanity’ in the midst of great social 
distress ; at other times we notice the rebellion of the 
mind of man against prevailing social incongruities.” 
Now, all through this book there is a good deal of throb- 
bing, and a great deal of heart ;-it would have been better, 
we think, if the mind had regulated both, and if Mr. 
Kaufmann had not ridden the “ societary principles of 
the French Revolution ” almost as hard as English writers 
and politicians have worked “the immortal principles of 
the Reformation.” 

Last, but not least, notwithstanding a show of learning, 
which, in the form of a long list of works consulted, 
adorns the preface, it is clear that Mr. Kaufmann has 
preferred the more convenient mode of obtaining his in- 
formation at second hand instead of going to original 
sources. This appeal to compilers and intermediate 
authorities is one of the most dangerous facilities of an 
age of royal roads to learning and of sparkling pamphlets 
which are supposed to deal with and settle the most im- 
portant subjects in a few easy pages. Worse still, how- 
ever, is not only to gather one’s facts but also one’s 
opinions from second hand. We find here a number of 
French books mentioned, and as Mr. Kaufmann deals 


with “Le Voyage en Icarie” and “La Basiliade,”.. 


Morelly and Cabet should be among them. But the 
earliest book on the list is Thomssen’s “ Le Socialisme,” 
published in 1852. Weare indeed told that “all the 
best-known authorities have been consulted ;” but we 
Suspect that the author’s and our own opinion on the 
question as to who ave the best authorities is not iden- 
tical We should go back to the originals themselves ; 
Mr. Kaufmann evidently obtains his facts from other 
Sources. He therefore gives us not the opinions and 
Systems of A. or B., but the opinions and systems which 
C. and D. wished their readers to think were those of A. 
and B., further looked at° through: his own glasses, and 


therefore still further from the original author. Even in 
the case of Louis Blanc, whose works and speeches are 
accessible to anyone, he quotes a piece of Sir Archibald 
Alison’s History of Europe, on whom, by the bye, he 
constantly draws largely, as a “sample of Louis Blanc’s 
style.” With this “sample” of Mr. Kaufmann’s critical 
and literary acumen we must unfortunately leave him. 








MRS. OLIPHANT’S LAST.* 


HIS novel, which has been dragging out its somewhat 
weary length in the Cornhil/, now appears before us 

in its three-volume form, and on looking over it as a whole, 
we do not consider that its authoress deserves congratulation. 
Mrs. Oliphant has sadly degenerated in her later writings. 
In former times, though always somewhat given to spinning 
out her subjects, she was at least racy in her treatment of 
them. She chose characters of some originality, placed 
them in surroundings that were quaint and unfamiliar, and 
described them in so natural a manner as to impress us with 
her thorough comprehension of their whole circumstances ; 
we felt that we were reading about real people sketched 
from the life. But latterly the case is quite altered. Mrs. 
Oliphant makes up, to be sure, a picturesque mise-en-scdne, 
which she puts before us very graphically, and gets together 
a certain number of actors to take part in her mild little 
drama ; but instead of setting them briskly to work and 
letting them tell their story,each in his own fashion, 
by means of bright sparkling dialogue, she interlards an 
amount of moralising which becomes absolutely tiresome. 
And this time, too, there is a great want of freshness, for we 
are perpetually reminded not only of Mrs. Oliphant’s former 
creations of “Young Musgrave,” and of “ Mr. Arthur ;” but 
also of “ Thackeray ” and of “ Anthony Trollope,” of both of 
whom she would seem to be a not very successful imitator, 
for she lacks the trenchant satire of the one and the sly 
humour of the other. All this sounds severe, and were we 
treating of a common-place writer we should consider it 
unnecessary. But Mrs. Oliphant, although not in the rank 
of first-class novelists, can do much better work than this, and 
has no right to presume upon her position as a favourite 
with the public to palm off anything so inferior. The feeling 
one has about the people of St. Michael’s is that one is look- 


ing through a magnifying glass at a colony of ants, only that: 


the glassis so powerful that it extends tothe intelligenceas well 
as wells to the bodies of the creatures, and lets us see into 
all their little speculations, and the whys and wherefores of 
all their minute plans and arrangements. Now, there is one 
writer, andin our opinion but one—Honoré de Balzac—who has 
ever carried out withany success this novelistic miniature paint- 
ing. Init he is facile princeps, and after his light artistic 
touches every one who attempts to imitate him seems clumsy 
and incapable. He might have dissected the brains of Miss 
Lottie and Master Law, and forced us to take an interest in 
all their twistings and turnings ; while under the guidance of 
Mrs. Oliphant we are simply impatient and out of temper. 
Her good people are goody; her bad ones stupid and 
uninteresting, mere lovers of themselves, who caring for no 


one else, have not even wit enough to secure their own profit ;: 


and the characters taken from the lower classes are simply 
coarse and vulgar. There is not a scrap of humour, for 
instance, in the delineation of Polly Featherstone and her 
companions of the work-room, or even in that of Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy, the impossible Irishwoman, of whom she 
seeks to make so much capital. Perhaps one of the best 
impersonations is that of the Signor. Augusta Huntington 
and Lady Caroline are mere caricatures. We do not 
generally expect much plot from Mrs.’Oliphant, but on this 
occasion it is absolutely nowhere, only as we close the third 
volume it dawns upon us that therelmay be something in store 
for the heroine at some future period, when she has come down 
from her high flights and learned that there is something 
better worth having than imaginary gentility. 


at Mrs. OLIPHANT. 3 vols. London: 


Within the Precincts. 
Smith, Elder, and Co,* 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Under the title of British South Africa and the Zulu War, 
Mr. Edward Stanford, 55, Charing Cross, has published in 
the form of pamphlet a paper read before the Royal Colonial 
Institute, by Mr. John Noble, with an appendix which 
comprises the discussion that followed, and Minutes by the 
Hon. Charles Brownlee, Sir Henry Bulwer, and the 
Governor H. Bartle Frere. Mr. John Noble shows a 
thorough and intimate acquaintance with his subject, both 
as to the financial aspect of the Cape and South Africa, and 
the political questions of our dealings with Cetewayo and 
the Zulus in general. Coming at the present time it is 
most interesting reading, and should command a ready sale. 
Mr. Noble is a strong advocate for the establishment of 
telegraphic communication with the Cape, which most 
people will agree is urgently required ; though, as to a land 
cable, he will not find so many supporters. The steady 
increase in the exports and imports show what a great part 
South Africa is capable of playing, when developed, and how 
important it is that the white population should be made 
secure. Mr. Stanford has shown great judgment in publish- 
ing this interesting pamphlet, which we commend to all. 

The’ House Surgeon or Doctor at Home, published by the 
Accident Insurance Company (Limited), of Bank Buildings, 
Lothbury, is a most useful unpretentious little book, giving 
instructions what should be done in case of accident, when 
medical aid is not at hand, and, moreover, giving it in a 
manner so clear and easy of comprehension that there can 
be no fear of a mistake. It has already reached the tenth 
edition, and cannot be too widely known. 

Readings in Melbourne ; with an Essay on the Resources 
and Prospects of Victoria, for the Emigrant and Uneasy 
Classes. By Sir Archibald Michie, Q.C., K.C.M.G., Agent- 
General for Victoria, and formerly Attorney-General of the 
Colony. (London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle; and 
Rivington. 1879.)—Although in many respects this is an 
instructive and amusing book, its faults are the most imme- 
diately noticeable thing in connection with it. Sir Archibald 
Michie is in spirit very like the colony which he represents. 
Sanguine, active, full of animal spirits, and good-humoured 
courage, he pours forth the stores of his knowledge and of his 
common-place book, if not exactly like an inspired school- 
boy, certainly like a lecturer in a provincial town who has 
just begun his career. In the first part of the work, the 
“ Readings,” there is hardly a page in which he does not show 
that he has read Shake$peare and Milton, Burns and Pope to 
as much purpose as Mr. Micawber himself. An admiring 
reader of Dickens and Sydney Smith, there is indeed less in 
him of either than of Mr. Micawber, writing without the 
burden of financial embarrassment upon him. Take, as an 
example, such an outburst as this in answer to Mr. R. H. 
Horne and other home depreciators of certain kinds of 
colonial “ produce ”:—“ Shut out from science! Are there 
no stars above us, no flowers beneath our feet, no attractions 
for the geologist, no wonders for the naturalist, no strata 
dipping all sorts of ways, no quartz, no bunzip? Have the 
explorer and the geographer no interest to excite their 
curiosity ? has the ethnologist no material for endless specu- 
lation as to the future of our race? Are not three Chinese 
married to three Irish girls at Ballarat? Have I not seen 
their babies? Is not our national nose already becoming 
flatter, and in these race-mixing results of gold attractions 
may we not have to look for our grand-children’s portraits on 
the side of tea-chests?” Of the lectures in the first part one 
on “Loyalty, Royalty, and the Prince’s Visit” might well 
have been left out—homilies on the meaning of loyalty and 
quotations from offensive “ Diaries,” unsavoury “ Memoirs,” 
and the gossip of the servants’ hall are unworthy of Sir 
Archibald Michie or of his subject. The second portion— 
an essay on “Victoria and its Resources”—gives with the 
appendix what is really valuable in the book—a readable 
condensation of information about the public works, the 
education, the amusements, the Government, and the history 
of the Colony, which one’ has, asa rule, to dig for in year- 
books and literature of that class. In this essay Sir Archibald 
is uniformly sensible as well as instructive, nor is he least 
so when he urges on Government the advisability of using 
disengaged men-of-war as emigrant ships. 
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APRIL 19, 187Q 


STRAY LEAVES. 
— 
'E HE second, or at least the third, most important library of 
reference in the United Kingdom is threatened with ruin. 


The Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh, of which David Hume’ 


was once the “ Keeper,” has hitherto been supported by the 


corporation of the Scotch barristers. This body finds the: 


burden, however, too great for it and appeals to the public. 


Besides, if the recommendation of the Copyright Commission: 


is given effect to, it will no longer, like the British Museum 
and the Bodleian Library, have presented to it a copy of 
every book published. 


A RAILWAY SURFACEMAN who lives contentedly on nine- 
teen shillings a week, who, although he received only a 
village education, is familiar with French, German, and 
Italian literature, and can write sonnets on Rome and Keats, 
must be an uncommon man. Such is Mr. Alexander Ander- 
son, the latest addition to the list of working-men poets, who 
has been in London for some days attending to the publica- 
tion by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. of a volume of “ Songs 
an‘ Poems.” Some of these have appeared already, and have 
been highly spoken of ; but he now submits himself for the 
first time in reality toa purely English public, for Mr. Ander- 
son is a Scotchman, and comes from the region of Mr. 
Carlyle. Some time ago an attempt was made to obtain a 
pension for Mr. Anderson by some of his friends, but without 
his knowledge. A Premier who loves literature for its own 
sake is now, however, in power. 


THE exposition of the educational principles of George 
Combe, with quotations from his works, which has been an- 
nounced as on the point of publication by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co., and as being under the editorship of one of H.M. 
Inspectors of Schools, will, we understand, be a very con- 
siderable volume, and is likely to be in future the manual for 
what are known as the “ Secularists” in education. 


Mr. JOHN MACKINTOSH has just finished the second 
volume of his “ History of Civilisation in Scotland,” which 
will appear in the autumn. This volume will contain an exposi- 
tion of the causes of the Reformation, and the history of 
Protestantism in Scotland. 


THE Society for the Development of the Science of Educa- 
tion, of which Professor Bain is President, have made the 
Professor's work, “ Education as a Science,” the theme of 
its weekly discussions, The subject next Wednesday, the 
23rd _inst., will be “The Sciences — Natural, Historical, 
Mental—Applied,” when Mr. R. Wormell, M.A., D.Sc., will 
open. The meeting takes place at 7.30 p.m. in the “ Com- 
mittee-room,” Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street. On Wed- 


nesday week, the 3oth inst., Mr. J. Allanson Picton will’ 


discuss “ Doubtful Cases of Sequence.” 


THE subjoined is the literary news from Russia this week : 
—A Russian priest of eminence named Protopopoff has pub- 
lished a work on the “Employment by Jews of Christian 
Blood in their Religious Observances.” In this, he warmly 


attacks a book with a similar title, published at Moscow in 


1876, by a priest of lower rank, named Lutostanski, who 
endeavoured to show that such practices were common 
among the Jews. Protopopoff treats each of Lutostanski's 
assertions in detail, and declares his facts to be founded on 
the flimsiest evidence, and to be unworthy of credence. The 
book has appeared at a very opportune moment, the recent 
trial of Jews.at Kutais having caused great talk in Russia. 
Professor F, F, Martens, the eminent publicist, has published 
a volume entitled “ The Eastern War and the Brussels Con- 
ference, 1874—1878.” For persons interested in international 
law, the work is of great importance. Eugenié Utin, the 
special correspondent of the S¢. Petersburg Vedomosti, has 


issued a work entitled “ Letters from Bulgaria,” dealing with — 


the war. A historical romance, from the pen of G. Vsevolod. 


Solovieff, has appeared at St. Petersburg. It is called the 
Young Emperor (Youni Imperator) and the story is cast im 


the reign of Peter II. 
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Tue Russian journalistic notes are as follows : Behrmann 
has received permission to bring out at St. Petersburg a 
Jewish weekly newspaper, to be called the Rooski Evré, or 
“ Russian Jew.” The new Panslavist weekly review, Vostock, 
will appear at Moscow on the Ist of May. The Censor has 
assented to the appointment, as editor to the Rooski Meesi, 
of Yourieff, lately sub-editor of the Besrerda. This forth- 
coming monthly review will also appear at Moscow in May. 
At Warsaw the Government has consented to the issue of a 
gardener’s jounral, to be called the Ogrodnik Polski, and at 
Ufa to two daily papers, one to represent the orthodox 
Church, and the other the Zemstoo or local assemblies. The 
enterprising NoVvoe Vremya has brought out a cheap weekly 
miscellany, containing novels, reviews, articles, &c. The 
first number contains a laudatory critique on “ Henry Irving 
as Hamlet,” a chapter of a novel by Zola, a review of 
Wallace’s Russia, and the “Czar and Hetman,” the com- 
mencement of a historical romance by Mordovtseff. The 
recent false assertion of the Golos that Mr. Katkoff, of the 
Moscow Gazette, had become insane is to be made the 
basis of a libel case at St. Petersburg. Endeavours are 
being made to settle the dispute without bringing it before 
the Court. 


ON Monday last the hundredth performance of “l’Assom- 
moir” took place at the Ambigu. At the request of M. Zola, the 
author of thenovel, andof M. Buschach, who adapted it for the 
stage, M. Chabrillat, the lessee, threw the house open to the 
public free of all charge. In consequence of this an enormous 
crowd, which began to assemble at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, was to be seen arranged in four ranks at the door of 
the house ; in fact, the line of would-be spectators extended 
the whole length of the Rue de Bondy, nearly up to the Porte 
St. Martin. Many thousands of persons were turned away 
from want of space. 


THE question of the Paris Opera has been simplified by the 
decision of the Budget Commission, which has determined 
that the system of a State subvention at the rate of 800,000 frs. 
per annum shall continue, and has discarded the idea of 
direct State control. Both the Commission and the public 
were alarmed at the responsibilities which would devolve on 
the State, not only from a financial, but from an artistic and 
moral point of view by its assumption of the management. 
Last year’s receipts, and last year was an exceptional one on 
account of the Exhibition, show a deficit of 350,000 frs. This 
sum was made good by the masked balls; but this is a re- 
source on which the State could not decently rely ; for 
the Government can hardly undertake to provide masked 
balls and other Carnival amusements. 


THE Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts in 
France and his Under-Secretary of State are at present 
engaged in examining the half-dozen candidates who desire 
to obtain the direction of the Opera with a subvention and a 
contract. Modifications will be introduced into the conditions 
of the concession. The Minister reserves for himself the 
choice of Chief of the Orchestra. It is probable that the 
price of seats will be raised. The boxes will be sold by public 
auction ; but care will be taken that this sale shall not be 
used for speculative purposes. The whole opera question, 
however, will be reopened and discussed in the Chamber, 
when the Budget debate comes on. 


HERR RUNK, the Secretary of the Berlin Post Office’ 
recently lectured on the history of that institution. Of the 
many curious facts he related we have only space for the 
following :—The first Post Office was opened at Berlin in 
1684, when there was such a crowd at the establishment that 
its windows and doors had to be barricaded against the mob 
which came to claim or to send letters. In 1719 two postmen 
were appointed, who had to deliver parcels as well as letters. 
In 1764 the first letter-box was opened—nearly a century 
before our pillar letter-boxes were thought of, In 1827 the 
number of postmen was thirty-six, and letters were delivered 
in Berlin three times daily ; there are now 1000 postmen and 
nine daily deliveries, thirty million letters: alone being dealt 
with annually. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Carr, Francis.—Tried by Fire. 3 vols. Griffith and Farran. 
is, T ~=-Acbtelinny tratiinced Inte Ragliah senve, By C, Kegan Penland 


Eyre, Major-General Sir Vincent.—The Kabul Insurrection of 1841-42. Edited 
by Col. G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. W. H. Allen and Co. 


Fearnley, William.—Lessons in Horse Judging. With Illustrations. Chapman — 


Field, E B.A. (Lond.).—The Ultimate Tri of Christianity. C. 
: Kegon Pauleand Co . oe “ 


M.A.—History “of the English People. Vol. II. Puritan 

England, 1603-1660, The Revolution, 1660-2688, Macmillan and Co. 
Haeckel, Ernst.—Freedom in Science and Teaching, Translated from the 
Gos With a Prefatory Note by T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. C. Kegan 


aul and Co. 

Journal oa Statistical Society. Vol. XLII. Part I. March, 1879. Edward 
tan . 

phone e No. 224. April 13,1879. A. Ballue, Editeur. 134, New Bond 
reet. 


Mounsey, caveat H., F.R.G.S.—The Satsuma Rebellion. With Maps. 
n Murray. 

Renton, William,—Jesus. Keswick. William Renton. 

Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce for the Year 1877-78. 

Robinson, F. W.— Coward Conscience. 3 vols, Hurst and Blackett. 


Schomberg, General G. A, C.B.— The Odyssey of Homer. Rendered into 


_English verse. Books I.—XII. John Murray. 
Sturgis, William.—An Accomplished Gentleman, William Blackwood and Sons’ 





The EDiToR cannot undertake to return Manuscripts. 





Articles on THE SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND are now appear- 
ing in the EXAMINER. 


The following have already appeared : 1. W1INCHESTER. 
II. Eron. III. Westminster. IV. Harrow. 
V. AND VA, Rucpy. VI. CHARTERHOUSE. 
VII. MARLBOROUGH. VIII. and VIII. 
MERCHANT Taytors’. IX. WELLINGTON. 


The series of the EXAMINER containing “ Public Schools” 
will be forwarded to any address on receipt of 71 postage- 


stamps. 
OFFICE: 136, STRAND, W.C. 


On SATURDAY, April 26, 


WILL APPEAR A 


DOUBLH NUMBER 


OF THE 


EXAMINER, 
WITH A : 
SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 


Containing NOTICES of ALL the IMPORTANT WORKS which have 
APPEARED THIS YEAR, and Comprising : 


THEOLOGY, GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL, 
History AND BioGRAPHY, EpDUucaTION, 

PHILOSOPHY, Fiction, and 

Poetry, CHILDRENS’ Books. 


The DOUBLE NUMBER will also contain Foreign Intelligence, 
Political and Social Notes, Trade and Finance, Music and the Drama, and 
a number of Political and General Articles. 

*.* It is particularly requested that ADVERTISEMENTS and ORDERS 
for THIS NUMBER may be sent in as early as possible. 


Office: 136, STRAND, W.C. 





THE BXAMINER: 


AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
PRICE 6d. 


Contents or No, 3715, ArRIL 12, 1879. 
Political and Social Notes. 

Blundering Again. The Egyptian Difficulty. Army Discipline. 
Russian and Central Asian Notes, 

The Lost Squadron of the Tenth Hussars. The Durham Strike. 

Count Karolyi's Toast. Sir Anthony Panizzi. 

The Schools of England. The End of the Season. The Blue Peter. 

The Snobs and the Throne. Trade and Finance. Music. — 


British Cyprus. The Pope and the King. 
‘Khorassan and Central Asia. Latheby Towers, 


The Youth of Queen Elizabeth. , 
Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Current Literature. 


Stray Leaves, 
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CLIFFORD TESTIMONIAL FUND. 


HE Friends of PROFESSOR CLIFFORD, who 


was compelled by ill-heal:h to relinquish active work and reside in 
Madeira. were anxious to him with a substantial Testimonial in public 
recognition of his great scientific and I'terary attainments. 

Ata ae at the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, on Friday, 
January 3rst, Wii ttam Srortiswoope ., President of the Royal Society, in 
the Chair, it was resolved that a Fund should be raised for the above-mentioned 

, and that the sums received should be in the hands of Trustees 
or the benefit of Prorgssor Ciirrorp and his family. 

Proressor Cuiirroxp died at Madeira on March yd. The Fx-cutive 
Committee have now to announce that it is intended to with the raising 
of the Fund for the benefit of his Widow and Children, who have no other 


Contributions may be paid to the account of the “‘ Clifford Testimonial Fund,” 
with Messrs. Roparts, Lussocx, and Co., or to either of the Honorary 
Secretaries. 





GENERAL COMMITTEE. 
WILLIAM SPOTTISWOODE, Esq., President of the Royal Society, 
Chairman. 


His Grace the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRF. K.G., F.R.S. 
The Rt. Hon. the EARL OF DERBY, F.R.S. 
The Rt. Hon. the EARL OF KIMBERLEY. 
The Rt. Hon. LORD BELPER, F.R.S. 

The Rt Hon. LORD RAYLEIGH, F.R S. 

The Rt. Hon. LORD HOUGHTON, F.R.S, 
The Hon. Mr. JUSTICE GROVE, F.R.S. 

The Hon. Mr. JUSTICE STEPHEN. 

The Hon. C. W. FREMANTLE. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P.. F.RS. 
ir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 

Sir HENRY J. S. MAINE, K CS.L, F.R.S. 
Sir JOSEPH D. HOOKER, K.C.s.L, FR.S. 
Sir THOMAS FREDERICK ELLIOT, K.C M.G. 
Sir JOHN HAWKSHAW, C.E., F.R.S. 

Sir HENRY THOMPSON, M.B., F.R.C.S. 
&c., &e. 


Executive CommMITTEE. 


WILLIAM SPOTTISWOODE, Esq., Pres. Roy. Society, Chairman, 
Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., 
Jeint penne Trees and Trustees, 
cs Cc. 


W. H. CORFIELD, Esq., M.D, to, Rolton Row, Mav‘air, W. 
ROBERT J. LEE, Esa., M.D., 6, Savile Row, W., 
Honorary Secretaries. 





YCEUM THEATRE.— Mr. Henry IRVING, 
Sole Lessee and Manager.—EVERY EVENING (except Wednesday) 
at8.1s. THE LADY OF LYONS: Claude Melnotte, Mr. Irving; Damas, 
Mr. Walter Lacy; Beauseant, Mr. Forrester ; Glavis, Mr. Bellew; M,. De-- 
chappelles, Mr, Cooper ; Landlord, Mr. Johnson ; Gaspar, Mr. Tyars ; Gervais. 
Mr. Elwood ; Dupont, Mr. Cartwright ; Desmoulins, Mr. Andrews ; Madame 
eschappelles, Mrs. Chippendale ; Widow Melnotte, Miss Paunce‘ort ; and 
Pauline, Miss Ellen Terry. Preceded at 7.30 by the Comedietta of BOOK 
THE THIRD, CHAPTER THE FIRST. Box Office open to to s. 
HAMLET EVERY WEDNESDAY UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE. 
Stage Manager—Mr. H. J. Lovepay. 


SPIERS AND POND'’S 
GAIETY RESTAURANT, 


STRAND. 


TABLE D'HOTE (for Cadies and | GRILL ROOM. for Luncheons, 
Gentlemen) from 5.30 till 8 o’clock, Dinners, and Suppers from Noon 
s. 6d till Midnight (for ies and Gen- 


BUFFET (open from 10 a.m. till tlemen). 


midnight) for light Refreshments. N N \ . : 
LuncHgons served from 12 will 3 S eel ahi a. 


o'clock. 
The BUFFET is reserved for Gentle-'|  Veti/ation. 
men only after 8 p.m. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120. Patt Maui.—The 

TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, 

the contributions of Artists of the Continental School, including Corrodis’ 
23 Views of Cyprus’). NOW OPEN. Admission rs. 


SPIERS & POND. 





E. IL—ARABIA, EGYPT, INDIA. A Narrative 
+ of Travel. By Isasex Burton, author of “‘ Inner Life in Syria.” 
ith rg Illustrations and Two Route Maps. 1 vol., aemy 8vo, cloth elegant, 
bevelled boards, 16s. 
** A brisk and clever narrative of travel.”—Court Circu/ar. 
“ A pleasant gossipy volume. Very entertaining.”—Whitehall Review. 


IFE OF LORD BEACONSFIELD.—By 
T. P. O'Connor, M.A. In 712 Pages. Bringing down the History 
ot the Premier to the Entry into London afier the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Berlin, Crown 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 
** A storehouse for all future writers of modern history.” —A thenaum. 
** An important political work, and one which cannot be too widely read.”— 
Manchester Examiner. 


WILLIAM MULLAN and SON, London and Belfast. 





Ia extra cloth, 8vo, pp. 444, price 12s. éd., 


ESUS of NAZARETH NEITHER BAPTISED 


NOR SLAIN by JEW or GENTILE; or, The Bible versus Current 
‘theology. By the Rev. Grorce Bartie, D.D., D.C.L., Principal of Fresh- 
field ¢, Formby, Liverpool. 

** I have read your volume, and with great interest.” 
Right Hon. W. E. Giapstone, M.P. 
**An elaborate refutation of Anabaptist heresy.”"—Morning Post. 
** The production of a man who has deep'y studied the Scriptures.” 
Liverpool Courier. 
** The arguments advanced are supported with great ability.” —ock. 


“ A specimen of vigorous, unhesitating argument, refreshing to read.” 
a . Chester Chronicle. 


“* This very able and learned treatise.”— Znglish Churchman. 
Published by the AuTuor. 


SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL, 
: STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


INAUGURAL FESTIVAL OF THE THEATRE 
WEDNESDAY, April 23, and following days. 


On WEDNESDAY EVENING, April 23rd, 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
On this occasion the Council have the gratification to announce that Mrs. 
‘THEODORE Martin (Hevan “avcit) has kindly consented to appear. 
Benedick eos eee eee eee eee eee eee ose Mr. Barry Sullivan 
Beatrice ... © se = us aes = ews, Mrs. Theodore Martia (Helen Faucit) 








On THURSDAY EVENING, April 24th, 


HAMLET. 
Hamlet one eee Mr. Barry Sullivan. | Oph clia see 


——— 


On FRIDAY EVENING, April 25th, 


A CONCERT OF SHAKESPEARIAN MUSIC. 


Madame Arabella Go'dard, Miss Mary Chatterton, Mrs. Osgood. Miss Kate 
Field, Madame Antoinette Sterling ; Mr. W. Shakespeare, 
Mr. W. H. Cummins, Mr. Santley. 


Conductors—Sir Julius Benedict and Mr. F. H. Cowen. 


On SATURDAY AFTERNOON, April 26th, 
HAMLET. 


On MONDAY AFTERNOON, April 28th, 
Mr. Samuel Brandram will Recite 
THE TEMPEST. 


Miss Wallis. 








On MONDAY, April 28th, and THURSDAY, May rst, 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
will be repeated. 
Benedick «. Mr. Barry Sullivan, | Beatrice ... coo =0 ores Migs Wallis, 


On TUESDAY, April 29th, and FRIDAY, May 2nd, 


HAMLET 
will be repeated. 


Hamlet ... «. Mr‘ Barry Sullivan. | Ophelia ... «+ Miss Wallis. 





On WEDNESDAY EVENING, April 30th, and 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, May 3rd, 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
will be produced. 


Return Tickets at Reduced Fares. 


Special Trains after the Performance to Leamington every Evening ; to 
Birmingham on 23rd and 24th ; and to Worcester on 25th and 28th. — 

For further particulars see Official Programmes, to be had price 6d., on 
application to the Festival Ticket Office, New Place, Stratfor?-on-Avon. i 

Prices of Admission (for Seats Numbered and Reserved) :— Wednesday, April 
23rd, 20S.. 10s., and ss. Thursday, April 24th, 20s,, 108., 5%-, and 2s. 6d. 
Remainder of Festival, 10s , 5s., and 2s. 6d. 

Remittances for Tickets can be sent by Post, addressed to Mr. H. Downtne, 
New Place, Stratford-on-Avon, and the best available places will be selected by 
the Strangers’ Committee. 


IMPORTANT MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Just ready, price 12s. 6d. in two vo's., 


REDERIC CHOPIN: is Life, Letters, and 
Works. By Moritz Karasowskt. Translated by E. Hitt, 


“The truth about Chopin’s life was rot known until the appearance of 
Karasowski’s recent and trustworthy biography.'—Grove's Dictionary of 


Music and Musicians. 
Also, lately published, 
FRANZ LISZT’S LIFE OF CHOPIN. 6s. 


London: W. REEVES, 18s, Fleet Street. 


GS COND: 3 Ana BOOK STORE, .. 





25, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS ano FOWLER’S 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 


Containing Latest Purchases of Rare, Earty Printep, and Curious Works, 
Lisrary Eoitiows of STANDARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
and MiscsLLAnrous Books. 


EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the Student's 


J “ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir Charles Lyell, price 9s., he 
says :—“‘ As it is impossible toenable the reader to recognise and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figuies, he w:ll do well to obtaina 
well-arra’ Collection of Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 

TENNANT (149 Sirand), Teacher of Mineralogy at King's College, London. - 
} een collections are supplied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany” 





100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays.............0+ 42.20 
200 Specimens, in Cahinet, with Five Trays............0000 ~ .e 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine Drawers................ 10 10 0 
400 Specimens, ia Cabinet, with Thirteen Drawers.......... #22 0 © 


More exteasive Collections, at 50 to 5200 guineas each, —~ ‘ 
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CHAPMAN AND HALLS PUBLICATIONS, 


SPORT in BRITISH BURMAH, ASSAM, and the 
CASSYAH and JYNTIAH HILLS. With Notes of Sport in the Hilly 
Districts of the Division, Madras Presidency. a Lieutenant- 

[ 





Illustrations 
This day. 


By 


Colonel Pottox, Madras Staff Corps. 
and Two Maps, 24s. 


RAMBLES in NORTH-WEST AMERICA. 


J. M. Murpny. Demy 8vo, with a Map, 16s. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, wi 





OUR NEW PROTECTORATE. TURKEY in ASIA: 


its Geography, Races, ‘Resources, and Government. With a Map showing 
the Existing and Projected Public Works, By J. Cariite McCoan. 
2 vols, large crown 8vo, ‘24s. 


BRITISH CYPRUS. 


Demy 8vo, 15s. 


IMPERIAL INDIA. By Val Prinsep, A.R.A. Con- 


taining numerous Illustrations, made during a Tour to the Courts of the 
Principal Rajahs and Psinces of India. Demy Qvo, 210. 
[Second Edition this day. 


LESSONS in HORSE JUDGIN G, and the SUMMER- 


ING of HUNTERS. By W. Fearniey. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
48. . [This day. 
NEW NOVELS. 
The PRODIGAL DAUGHTER: a Story of Female 


Prison Life. By Marx Hore. 3 vols. [Third Ed:tion on Monday. 


BLUE and GREEN; or, The Gift of God: a 


Romance of Old Constantinople. By Sir Hanry PotTinGee, Bart. 3 vols. 
[Second kdition this day. 








By W. Hepworth Dixon. 








A DEBT of LOVE. 8 vols. - 
The MARBLE QUEEN. By E. A. Ryder. 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 








Just out, Eleventh Edition, post free, 1s., 


O W T O te Vee eT. 


: “A reliable, and hence a valuable guide. Should be purchased by 
investors, and reid by them with thoughtful care.”—Vide Public Press. 


Published by E. J. BARTLETT, 30, Great St. Helens, London. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Large post 8vo; with Engraved Portrait, 6s ‘ 


PROFESSOR MULLER'S 
LIFE OF 


FIELD-MARSHALL COUNT MOLTKE. 


Translated by PERCY E. PINKERTON, 
And Edited by CAPTAIN H. M. HOZIER. 


** Miiller’s admirable life of Moltke.” 


events, have heard so little that there 
—Globe,in Leader on Lord Chelms-\i 


is scarcely a page in this admirable 


THE EXAMINER. 


Jord, March 17th. 

* _ ** Most graphic and picturesque.”"— 
Morning Post. 

‘*A highly interesting monograoh of 
this illustrious  soldier.”” — Court 
Fournal, 

“* This interesting account of Moltke’s 
life.”” —United Service Gazette. 

“Of absorbing interest to all...... 
Those who have undertaken it have 
shown themselves worthy of the subject, 
and deserve our best thanks tor 

resenting us with a book so fuil of 

interest, at the same time so true a 
description of a master mind.” — 
Examiner. 

“ Of the great, manly, modest old 
soldier, Moltke, we in England, at all 


memoir that will not come on the 
mejcrity of readers with the agreeable 
shock of a pleasant revelation. The 
book is, indeed. a delightful one, 
admirably translated and edited...... 
It might have been written by an 
Englishman for the impartiality of the 
opinion in it.”—AMay/fair. 

** ‘The volume is ot great interest... .. 
It presents to usa man of fine character 
and amazing force of intellect and will. 
We must not be tempted to 
further extracts, although the quota- 
tions given from Moltke’s letters are 
full of interest... .. We can only repeat 
what we have remarked already that 
the book is one which ought to be read.” 
—Literary World. 


London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHIEN, 1s, Paternoster Square. 





MISS BRADDON'S NEW NOVEL. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, in 3 Vols., 


VIXEN: 


the New Novel. 


By M. E. BRADDON, author of “ Lady Audiey’s Secret,” &c. 


OPINION OF THE PRESS. 
**A book in which one seems to scent the purity and freshness of English 
t 


landscape, and to the pure and unruffied deli 
‘plean =, iad the healthy love of scan that is our traditional 


that pleasantly in 


s of country life, a novel 


vanity, and the woodland scenery of the New Forest that is our pride, should 
be weicomed with acclamation in these days of teverish and passionate )terature. 
Such a book is ‘ Vixen,’ by the author of * Lady Audley’s Secret.’........ Lhe 
heroine is at once a delighttul companion, and one of the most natural and 


fascivating characters the authoress has ever drawn. Her pict 


ure ought to be 


painted by {George Leslie or S:ory ; and her life, her sorrows, and her trials may 
‘¢ instanUy recommended to the young and old of her own sex...... From the 


new style. 
Six 


fust chapter to the last we are escorted away from the fever and the follies of 
towa to the ca!m and delightful country side, where are enacted many life 
comedies, beauuful ia their wy Oe and jathetic in their truth, Each 
character in this book ars to have been drawn from the life, and by the 
exercise of consummate skill they seem to grow and expand under our eyes as 
we follow their interesting careers. ‘Vixen’ will be read with admiravon and 
Gclight by all who love horses, dogs. flowers, sports, and charming companions.’ 
Vide Da ly Telegraph, April 14, 1879. 


London: JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, E.C. 
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HE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, for 
APRIL, IS NOW READY, price as. 6d. 





CONTENTS, 

I, South Africa. 

II. Our Public Schools. If. Harrow. 
III. Through the Ages: A Legend of a Stone Axe. 
IV. Public Libraries and their Catalogues. 

V. The Distracted Young Preacher. By Thomas Hardy. 
The Thousand and One Nights. IC. 
. The Maladministration of Charities by the City Companies. 
The Early Days of the French Academy. 

The Poetry of the Oxford Catholic Revival. 
Selected ks, 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1, Paternoster Square. 





Just published, price rs. 6d., 


HAMBERS’S ENGLISH READERS. 
BOOK IV. 


Edited by J. M. D. Meixteyonn, M.A., Professor of Education 
in the University of St. Andrews. 


English Readcr, Kook I... 
Fnglish Reader, Book II ... 
English Reader, Book IIf. . en 
English Reader, Book 1V.  ......+0seeve 

Book V. and VI. are in preparation. 


These Books have been prepared to meet the requirements of the Code, are 
carefully graduaied, printed in large clear type, and strongly bound. 


SPECIMENS TO THACHERS ON APPLICATION. 








teeeeee eeeee gy 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


on QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 








294, 1S 
Published T4+1IS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
Il THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY onthe OLD TESTAMENT. 
Il. MICHAEL ANGELO and HIS AGE : 
. AGRARIAN DISTRESS and DISCONTENT in INDIA, 
1V. PYM and SHAFTESUURY: The Two Popish Plots. 
V. EGYPT: Hieroglyphic and Cuneiform Interpretation, 
VI. SECRET CORRESPONDENCE of LOUIS XV. 
EARLY ENGLISH HISTORY: Professors Stupss and Bricur, 
THE AGsMEMNON and the ODYSSEY. 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEM. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


iT. 
1X, 





TATISTICAL SOCIETY'S JOURNAL. 
Now ready, Part [., Vol. XLIL, Marcu, 1879, price 5s. 
CONTENTS. 


rts on— . 
i. The Fourth Session of the Permanent Commission of the International 
Statistical Congress. held in Paris in July, 1878. 
2. The First Session of the International Congress of Demography and Medical 
Geography, he'd in Parisin July, 188. ‘ 
3. The Second Session of the International Prison Congress, held in Stockholm 


, 1878 
By F. } Mouat, M.D., F.R.C.S., Foreign Secretary and Delegate of the 
Cn the Fall of Prices of Commotion in Recent Yous, Uy Rebint Giten, 


Esq. 

The Saeanes of the World, Post and Present. Part II. By C. Walford, F.LA, 

ister-at-Law, &c., &c. s 

Miscellanea—(I.) Financial and Commercial History of 1878. (II.) Prices of 
Ex from 1861 to 1877. (IIL) Fires in ropolis during 1878. 
(Iv) English Lirerature in the year 1878. (V.) University Hoat Races 
and Sunspot Cycles. (VI.) The Death Rate and the Motions of the 
Planet Jupter. (Vif) Notes on Economical and Statistical Works. 
(VILL) Additions to the Library, with Notes. Periodical Returns, &c. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, S.W. 





: Now Ready, 
PRE NEW PLUTARCH. COLIGNY, and the 


Failure of the French Reformation. Wacrer Besant, M.A. 
Post octave, cloth, price alf a-Crown. 


Now Ready, cloth, gilt extra, gilt edges, price 155., 


(YUR NATIVE LAND, its SCENERY and ASSO. 
dr flghthe New and Bit aged Series wll be Publhed om May 1, and be 


continued Monthly, price Une Shiiling. 


HE ILLUSTRATED WAVERLEY NOVELS.— 
One or mare Novels complete in each Volume. with rea oo 


repared for this Edition. uo 
Pree ails Crows. Half-bound extra, price Three Shillings and 


ST. RONAN’S WELL, with 33 and The BETROTHED, with 35 Tllustra- 
i Now Keady. 
“This Edition will ts completed in Twenty-five Volumes. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., London, Belfast, and Philadelphia. 











j , he Strand to be LET. Admuirably situated 
BOD MS te tha St See be made for Publishing a Weekly 
Messrs. Ranken & Co, Drury 


(Pr IN THE STRAND. — TWO good 


for Editorial Offices, and Arrangements could 
or Month!y Paper. Address X.).4., care of 
House, Urury Court, Straud. 
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THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL ; CORNHILL & CHARING CROSS, 
LONDON. 


FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 

The Report and Accounts for the 878 showed the net 
You ee ce ar ae ae LEO. OTO 
ee CNN RE GD ce Hiren sin, 5 6F oauene. ceed ccene i oe 245,640 
The General Reserve and Fire Reinsurance Fund .. «.. 1,800,000 
The Life Department Funds were increased during 1878 by ..» 186,745 
And now ambunt tos ea I 3,012,711 
The Report further showed that the New Life Participating Class had been 

very successful, enabling the Company to declare the high Reversionary Bonus 


of 35s. per cent. per annum on the policies effected in that class during the 
quinquennium. 





The total Funds were increased during 1878 by ... ... «.. £812,076 
Making the accumulated Fundsinhand... ... «+ 6,126,443 


Prospectuses and forthns of Proposal on application at any of the Offices, or 
to Agents of the Company. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 


1, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and 16and 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


B24 sees. BANK. Established 1851. 29 


and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand. Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and 
Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances. o charge made for keep- 
ing Accounts. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. | 

Office Hours from ro till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from ro to 2. On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ONDON HOSPITAL & MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


MILE END, E. 
The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MAY st. 


New Full Students can compete for the Entrance Scholarships in October. 
Special Fntries for Medical and Surgical Practice. 

The Hospital contains nearly 800 beds. 4 

Perpetual Fee for Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 guineas in one sum, ‘or 
100 guineas in three instalments. The Resident and other Hospital Appoint- 
ments are free to Full Students. ‘ 

The Aldgate Station of the Metropolitan Railway is within a few minutes’ 
walk, and the Whitechapel Station of East London Railway is immediately 


opposite the Hospital. 
Prospectus and particulars on application. 


NORMAN CHEVERS, M.D., Principal. 


KOLCKMANN’S FOREIGN LIBRARY 


ONTAINS all popular FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN BOOKS. Subscriptions from res. 6d. per year. Foreign 
books supplied at Foreign prices. 
1200 VOLS, of best GERMAN LITERATURE 3d. each vol. 
List on Application. 
2, Langham Place. 


IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES. 

Scientific opinion given as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, 

VALUE. — URYCE-WRIGHT, Mineralogist, 90, Great Russell Street, 
ndon, W.C. 


HYDROPATHIC HEALTH RESORT. 


BISHOPS TEIGNTON, SOUTH DEVON. 
WELLSHELTERED RESIDENCE, | south 


aspect, with extensive grounds, pure, dry atmosphere, and beautiful 
scenery. Situate between Dawlish and Torquay, about two miles from the 
Coast. Turkish, electro-chemical, and other baths, under resident medical 
a For terms, testimonials, &., apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 
roprietor. 


RGYLL ROOMS (late Casino), 7 and 8, Great 

Windmill Street, Piccadilly, IS NOW OPEN, free, to the public, as a 

Grand Café and Estaminet. Billiard Saloon. Smoking and Keading Rooms. 

sag. and Foreign Papers taken in.—Manager, R. Pratti. Proprietor, 
. R. BiGNeu. 








BLAIR’'S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


‘HE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 
in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. . Sal j 
These Pills require no restraint of diet durirg their use, and are certain to 
prevent the disease attackitg any vital part.—Sold by all Chemists, at 
18. 154d. and as. od. per box. 





APRIL 19, 1879. 


GA At ORA BERL, ALAR 


Ist, 2nd, and Srd Class TOURIST TICKE ilable for Two Months, 
will be ISSUED from MAY 1st, to eae ‘OCTOBER, 1879... 


For particulars see Time Tables and Programmes issued by the Company. 
HENRY OAKLEY, General Manager, 
London, King's Cross Station, April, 1879. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


M ESBRS. JAY’S experienced Dressmakers and 
illiners travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to pur- 
chasers, when the ann of "sodden or unexpected mourning soquiee the 
immediate execution of mourning orders, They take with them Dresses and 
Millinery, besides Material at 1s. per yard and upwards, to cut from the piece, 
all marked in plain figures, and at the same price as if at the Ware- 
in Regent Street. Reasonable Estimates also given for Household 
Mourning at a great saving to large or small families. 


JAY’S, 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 








PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 20s. 


; ; Per Ream. s. 
Fine Cream Laid Note .. wd as sé .. from 2 
Superfine Cream Laid Note... st as a _ ie ie 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border ., «eo do 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” .. on ee on ce ee oo o 
—— Commercial Note Papers oe a S.5 45., 58, and 6 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream = Tos. 64., tas. 6d., and 14 
The Vellum Wove ‘** Club House” Note. Superfine Cream or Blue 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per 1000. 


AAKHOooO KR 


COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per 100. Polished Steel 
charged by 


Dies, sunk by the best artists in the trade, at about half the prices 
the retail houses. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free, 


aoe c en rey |MR. STREETER, F.R.GS. 
Watcusg | NEW BOND’ STREET, LONDON. 
CLOCKS ORIGINATOR and SOLE INTRODUCER of 
SILVER 


STANDARD 18-CARAT GOLD JEWELLERY. 


READY MONEY VALUE GIVEN 


FOR 


READY MONEY PAYMENTS. 








CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


7 HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 





SeeACe and LIVER, from which nearly all 
. “ : —_ , z 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


= CONTAIN S WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
sisting of healthy tonics on La sent a P< 
sneve ‘sian oan pertadathe digestive organs, 
without which Gases and good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impossible. 


T ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, 1 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing else 
can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
com with most other treatments, As @ 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 





Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, ro, Argyll St., Regent St., London, W- 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS—Never 


at fault.—In all irritations of the skin, sores, ulcers, burns, 

scrofulous enlargements of the glands, Holloway's Ointment presents a ready 

d easy means of cure, which never disappoints the most favourable expecta- 
tions. It manifests a peculiar power in restraining inflammation, 
stagnation, cooling the heated blood, and checking all acrimonious or 
discharges. Whilst thus acting locally, the Pills are no less remarkable for 
their power in improving the general condition and habit of body, which renders 
the cures complete aa permanent. Under the general influence of these 
potent remedies, the puny infant becomes the ro child ; the pale and 
suaces regain co our and rotundity ; and the dyspeptic cats freely, 
ear. 
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B EDSTEADS, 
— 


? EDROOM FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


EAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD, LONDON, w. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
WR. GQ. Ho JONES, 


° SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of 57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royai Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 
London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
and New York, 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 





TESTIMONIAL. 


** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks fod the 1 ee ou 
attention displayed i in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services fins. are at liberty 
to use my name. “S. G. HUTC 

** By Appointment Secon Dati’ to the Queen. 

“ G. H. Jones, Esq.’’ 


EJ *4" & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE | Lapres’. 


‘MADE TO ANY 
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ESTABLISHED 1800. 


setts, | SALMON, ODY, & CO, 


SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS,. 
STOCKINGS, | 17, nis late Majesty y, William 1V., and to Her Majesty's 
y Navy. 


&c. 
aie 292, STRAND, LONDON. 
N.B,—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 
Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post ftee: 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
HE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 


MEASURE. 


Gold Medal, now given in 1878."—Paris Corresponaent ef the Daily 


Telegraph. 
RES COC O B22 TR Ae M 


Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. 
. Sold in ee and Tins. a 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 


RY’S CARACAS ieee n t 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 


** A most delicious and valuable article.” —S/andard. 
‘*No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and wholesome beverage has 
ever been manufactured ”. in gantin Post. 


“CLEANLINESS.” 


NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD, 


In Block, for Polishing Stoves and all kinds 7 ans equal to bu 
Steel, without waste nef em Sold everywhere by all 
and 4d. Blocks and 1s. Boxes. 

Ask for 


W. [G. NIXEY’S BLAGK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 
12, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W: 
CAU TION. — There are several Spurious Imitations. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wr 


TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per dozen, from 19s. to sss. 
ELECTRO FORKS—Table,from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, a1s., 56s., 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s. 
DISH COVERS—Tin, 22s.; Metal,6ss. ; Electro, £11 118+ 
ELECTRO CRUETS AND LIQUEURS. 
LAMPS—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL SCUTTLES, VASES, BOXES, &c. 
CHINA & GLASS—Dinner Services, &c. 


DEANE & CO., 







THE BEST ARTICLES. 


FENDERS—Bright, 45s. to £15; Bronze, 3s. to £6, 
STOVES—Bright, Biack, Register, Hot-air, &c, 
BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 17s. ; 3 do., sos.; 5 do. £4 4%. 
KITCHENERS—From 3-ft., £3, to 6-ft. £30. 
KITCHEN , TURNERY GOODS, MATS, &. 
GARDEN TOOLS Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, "hee, 


(CATALOGUES FREE.) : 





GRATEFPUL—COMFORTING. 


Bera 1S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCO A. 


JAMES EPPS and CO.,, 
HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and 
« Condiments.—E. LAZENBY and SON, sole sole Proprietors of the ol 
brated receipts, and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condimen 
long and favourably distinguished by their name, to o remind t the he public that 
every article prepared by them ee ted.—92. Wig- 
more Street, Cavendish em (late 6, Edwards Street, Sheen Square), and 
18, Trinity Street, London, S 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers 


of this eee Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each 
bottle prepared by E. LAZENBY and SON bears the label, used so many 
years aon si Elisabeth Lazenby.” 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious Sees cures the worst form 

skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalisin the Flood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 
HAVE It IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 

TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists; and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, EC. 








A! Menage ge <n se OT HR 


KEATING’S INSECT POWDER. 


USED BY HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 
eae Powder is unrivalled in destroying all Insects, 


2 
All il Weolleng aad Furs shou Furs should be well spriakled a with aie iodee 
placing away. invaluable for preserving from domestic 


KILLS BUGS, 
FLEAS, 
BEETLES, 
MOTHS. 


The increasing demand for this celebrated preparation has caused imitations, 
whlah aon aantine to thar tees? pares, 1 Gone, F particularly 
cere ere KEATING’S Pownrn.” Sold in ts ae ee, neh 

post, 14 33 Stamps, from THO 
St. Paul's ee Latoes: 


R. WRIGHT, ST. GEORGE'S WORKS, 
: o Seger ay ee Fem HULL, guarantees his RHEUMATIC OILS to 
give relief i 


HEUMATISM, GOUT, and enon ae 


eventual! ho elfectia Guiiinnenh cuss, No household should 
them, as they are are also the best known remedy in all cases of of falls, bruises eee 
descriptions, sprains, and flesh rents. One bottle forwarded 
2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., or 5s. 6d. in stamps or P.O.O. 


HISKERS and MOUST ACHIOS are Z woduced 
ina i ane ae —s ae eae = ‘ 
ae with Pat ceeeek, for 1s. od. 


RIGHTS KINGST ON HAIR RESTORER, 


and enor any hou sail color 1 cont ice at which it is 
at , 
to the public places ft within the resch of all classes. One bottle forwarded to 
any address on receipt of 1s. od. in stamps, or P.O.O. 
Note the Address— 
W. R. WRIGHT, Newington, Hull. 


rnished © 
Shopkeepers in rd., ad., 
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“EVEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
GOODALL’S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALI- 
A trial sol from those who have 


OODALL’S VORKSHIRE RELISH. 
The most delicious sauce in the world. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


I The best sauce in the world. 


GoPALL's YOR YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
cheapness. 


a marvel of 


Cee ere RELISH. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH, 
Enriches hot joints, soups, stews, &c. 


Rg ee YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Delicious to chops, steaks, 


fish, &c. 


Ceoes> YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Blends admirably with all gravies. . 


CUDA YORKSHIRE RELISH, 
with the most delicate 


Saat YORKSHIRE RELISH, 
Makes cold meat a luxury. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
A great addition to cheese. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
| _Possesses a pleasant piquancy. 
OODALL'S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


Every dish is improved by its addition. 
OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Suitable to the Invalid’s Cup of Broth. 


OODALL’S VORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Should be on sideboard. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Epieures pronounce it the best sauce. 


(OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


Fears no com 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


No better sauce can be 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
A marvel of cheapness and enterprise. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
A household word. 


“OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Thousands of bottles sold daily. 


OODALL’S a RELISH. 


Known all over the world. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH, 
Beware of Colourable Jmitations. 


( y ae YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Whatever prejudice may have existed at any 
time on account of its cheapness has 

entirely ¢cissipated by the daily use of this 
really good sauce. We merely solicit a trial 

from thease who. have not used it, after which 
a ial confident they will use no other sauce. 


(OODALL’S ‘S$ YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Caution —Some unprincipled makers of sauce 
are filling our old bottles with their worthless 

me and using a colourable imitation 
of our label; we therefore beg to caution the 
public that none is genuine unless a label be 
over the st r of each bottle, with our trade 
mark, ‘* Wil Pattern Plate,” and name 
Goodall, Backhouse. and 


a ee cee arepemoeeece 
OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Warranted pure and free from any injurious 
oo This cheap and elegant sauce 
makes the plainest viands palatable and the 
ioe most delicious. The most cul- 
aoa culinary connoisseurs have awarded 
the palm 10 Yorksties Relish, on the ground 
that neither its strength nor its a is 
overpowering, and that its invi ting zest 
by no means impairs the normal flavour of the 
dishes to which it is added. Employed either 
**au naturel” as a fi'lip to chops, game, 
or cold meats, or used in combination by a 
skilful cook in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, 
curries, or gravies for fish and made dishes. 
The only cheap and good sauce.—Sold by 
Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in bottles, 
6d., 18., and 2s.each. Prepared by GoopaLL, 
BACKHOUSE, and Co., Leeds. 


EN THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS 


in its favour, a few of which are given below. 


ESTIMONIAL,—From Wi» Ete i 
Me, Serene nn hemes tt alk 
































Caan in quality, torm, and chea iy vee 
acknowledge your Yorkshire Relish to be the 
best.—I remain, Gentlemen mal, yours aiully, 


W. H. Hati.—To Gooda 
Co., Leeds. 


Backhouse, 


| oe —‘ Verdala Barracks, 
Malta, Feb. 21, 1875.—Sirs,—Having been 
for the last four years Canteen President of 
the 1orst Fusiliers, i have Seen orders for at 

ork: hie ae 


least 30co bottles 

and can bear se al its being th 

»nd cheapest sauce extant,—Yours truly, W. 
' SWINPFEN Jervis, Capt. rorst Fusiliess, P.C.C, 

—To ail, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds.” 


ESTIMONIAL. —.* 4, W; 
. Street, New North orth Road, Sado, Ne : ot 


a the ‘pleasure 
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eer? adm Seay pe Relish is 


~— : excellence.—Very faithfully 
WNSHEND Maver, Editor “Se: 
heat Ma azine,’ and Author of ‘ From the 
ar N .— Messrs.Goodall, Backhouse 


amare acai —From E, B., Man- 
chester.—“I wish you would make your York- 
shire Relish a little less tempting. My family 
can use three or four bottles per week of it, 
where with a sauces jn the 
seldom think of any. I complain on the ground 
of éxpense.”’ 


ESTIMONIAL, — From H. E. B., 


Liverpool.—‘‘ Your Yorkshire Relish is the 
best sauce I ever had the pleasure of using 
and for's0 soups, boiled fish, rn cold meat is, in 
my opinion, ble, and bears the 
palm over other higher-priced sauces.” 


ESTIMONIAL.—From J. P., London. 


—Your far-famed and universally known 

Yorkshire Relish is the best sauce I ever had 

the good fortune to use, and an indispensable 
adjunct to my table at all times.” 


ee gene .—From W. R., Lon- 
don.—‘‘ Lam so well satisfied that York- 
shire Relish is superior to all - condi- 
ments that I ever used, that I would sooner 
so a shilling ~_ it than half that amount for 
e higher-priced and much-extolled sauces 

before the public ” 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
iumetes seven Prize Medals for superior 
quality. 





eee i cl ale A SD a ttnereeeiiinies 
OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


Unrivalled for efficiency and purity. 


OODALL’S . BAKING POWDER. 


Recommended by all who have tried it. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
Manufactured from the purest ingredients. 


‘OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
I Testimonials innumerable. 
OOVDALL’s BAKING POWDER, 


Dispenses with brewer's veast. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


Defies comparison. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
The best in the world. 


(~OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
The cheapest, because the best. indiepreeeiie 
to every household, and an inestimable 
housewives. Makes delicious puddings with. 
out eggs, » pastry without butter, and beautiful 
light out yeast. One trial will con- 
vince the most sceptical of its superiori 
over others.—Sold by Grocers, Olnee. & 
Chemists, &c., in 1d. packets, 6d., 1s., 25., 
and 5s. tins, ighisen by Goodall, Back- 
house, and eds. 


ESTIMONIAL.—‘* Manchester, June 
27, 1874. —Gentlemen,—I have great pleasure 
oe stating that your Behitg Powder is the best 
es 50M, comme [wader ay. mane t.— 
Yours respectfully, R : ee 


ESTIMONIAL.—*“ 4, Albion Place, 
Blackfriars Road, London, Dec. ae 1875.— 
Gentlemen,—I have given your Bakin ¢ Pow- 
der a fair trial, and 
best 1 have used—tar superior to others. I 
made a delicious loaf with it, using the quantity 

iven in directions ; and to pastry, cakes, &c., 
it is a wonderful improvement in tne manu- 
facture—in fact, it isan indispensable article in 
every house where there is a family, as it saves 
eggs and oe I am pleased to forward my 
testimon the great qualities of it, and con- 
sider—w ‘ou rightly say in your advertise- 
ments —it is best in the world —I remain, 
your obedient servant, H. T. Coomsper.’ 





Feinted for the Poopeistar ty BAU EES 204 £0. t 5, Drury Court, St. Mary-le-Strand ; and 
at 136, Strand, Leadon, ie ¥ es Game af Siddinece, daveusat, April 19, 1879. 


can confidently eee! ft is the ' 





APRIL 19, 1879: 








GOQDALU'S. QUININE WINE, 


GooraLe’s | QUININE — W 
Goorate’s OUNINE WINE, 


Invaluable 


OODALL’ 
Ls L’S QUININE nerd VINE. 


to its efficacy innu 
GPAs, COUNT Wane 
(eS oa WINE, 
CERES QUININE WINE, 


Gores g UIN os wine ee 


ore Ser 


stomachic ficring 

from general debility and loss of appetite. The 

best restorative for the weak, young, or 

It is admirably adapted for delicate chi 

and persons to whom Quinine in any other 
is and ially suited 


the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desira A wine 
glass fall twiceor thrice a day will be found both 
grateful and efficacious in all cases in which a 
cordial tonic is required, far superior to sherry 
and bitters or bitter beer. Sold by Chemists 
— » &c., at 1S., 18. 1 facie Eee 
— Prepared A 
HOUSE, and CO., 


eer from the LANCET, May 
, 1873.—“* The samples of Goodall’s Quinine 
ine we have examined have been of excellent 

uality and remarkable for unprecedented 
Ghetekenn which, in these days of dearness 

ed ee and 
recommendation.” 


FEXTRACT from the I FOODJOURNAL: 
coon est and useful preparation containing 
portion of quinine.” 


XTRACT from the ANTI-ADUL- 
TERATION REVIEW: “A valuable tonic, 
es has becom ¢ popular from. its intrinsic 

ness. 


XTRACT, ARTHUR HILL 


preperssion, M.D.: “We have cmt this 


SAREE aE CO 
GR. W. L.. SCOTS, Esq., 
F.CS., FAS.L., F.R.S S.A., ae? : A pare 
wholesome, tonic, of 

iatéur eat va ble conposition.” 


oo IAL from Miss EMIGS 
: FAITHFULL :—“ Victoria Press, 8 
Street, London, W., Aug. 29, 1874. PE 
— Having tested excellent Quinine Wien 
I am only too to to its efficacy in 
neuralgia, &c., as a certaim cure and pre- 
ventive, which is better than cure.—Y. 
- truly, Emiry FairHruLt.—To Messrs. ° 
all, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds.” 


{ Sree CUSTARD POWDER, 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to Plum Pudding. 

OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. 

OODALL’s CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. | 
X14 Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 


(“OODALL’S CUSTARD PO WDER. 


Delicious to all kinds of Puddings. zn < 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWD RS 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit Pies. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to everything. 


OODALL’s CUSTARD POWDER. 


[ Delicious s alone. 


(0gpasus CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without ts 5 
in less time and at half the price. Uneq 
for the purposes intended. Will give the 
utmost yo if ge) instructions given are 
implicitly proprietors entertain 
the greatest confidence in the article, and cam 

recommend it to housekeepers. generally as 
useful agent in the ration of a 





custard. Give it 2 ae trial.—Sold in boxes, 6d. 
and 1s. each, by Grocers, Chemists, Italian 
Warehousemen, &c 





PREPARED BY 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO. 
WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 


Published by EDWARD ROSSITER, 











